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Wendell L. Willkie: The Story of a Mission | 


Facep with unprecedented demands for their products, some 
managements ask, “Is it a waste of money to advertise in a 
seller's market?’’ The answer is: If mass preference for products 
of many going concerns were allowed to dissolve, then the 
resultant damage to each manufacturer’s competitive position— 
and to America’s economic structure, through dislocation of 
employment and losses to investors—would be devastating! 

So, recognizing the wisdom of long term planning, our 
important industrialists continue to advertise their brand names 
in publications and by direct mail. In doing so, these far- 
seeing executives protect their own interests, the interests of 
stock holders, and, what is more important, they are helping 
to preserve this country’s economic structure. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers — Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
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World Production Between Allied 
and Axis Powers at Beginning 
of War and at Present Time 


Present 


Allies 
43% 
50% 
42% 
84% 
35% 
32% 
64% 
84% 
11Z 
62% 
21% 
76% 


* Total Russian output credited to Allies. 
- 
@ Less than 1 per cent 


Axis 

57% 
50% 

58% 
16% 
65% 
68% 
36% 
16% 
89% 
38% 
79% 
24% 


Are the Germans better men than we are? 


i. United Nations used to have the most of 
everything—metals, oil, food, machinery. Yet the 
Axis, with the short end, took so much away from 
us that now they control more of many vital sup- 
plies than we do. They had less, yet made them- 
selves stronger because they worked harder and 
longer, and did without luxuries. ““Guns instead of 
butter!”” Now they have the guns,and have used 
them to take the butter—and they'll use them to 
take the cars and savings and liberty from you and 


me, unless... 


...unless you and I and every man and woman 
in this country do what the Axis people did—pro- 


duce more with the less we have—and do it quickly. 


We can’t win the war with what we had, but 
only by what we do with what we have left. That 
can be done only by faster work, more hours, more 
accurate work, and refusal to use up anything we 


can live without. 


‘ That’s why the war—and your family’s very life 


—is being decided now, at your machine. 
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Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. ‘FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 











CWS within the News 


Title Reg. U.S. 


TOO BIG AN ARMY?........cccc00000---P. 13 
What some European nations could do in 
20 or 10 years, this country is trying to 
do in only two... the creation of a mas- 
sive armed force, on land, on sea and in 
the air. Assuming such a force could be 
drained from the American population, 
question is whether it can be dispatched 
to world war fronts in time, whether the 
labor force left behind at home will be 
able to keep the war machine and normal 
civilian machine running on schedule. The 
immensity of the problem that must be 
solved is revealed in this article. 


DRAFTING 18-19 GROUP.............. rae 
How the draft of younger men will affect 
the draft status of older men is accurately 
forecast, based on the most complete in- 
formation available to Selective Service 
officials. Specifically, the article shows what 
draft chances are for single men with sec- 
ondary dependents, married men without 
children, married men with children. 


SHOWDOWN IN PACIFIC.............. ror 
American and Japanese forces finally have 
come to blows in a full-scale battle for 
possession of the Solomon Islands, the first 
real test of the U.S. Navy on a nearly 
equal basis with our Pacific foe. What are 
the stakes in this far-off struggle? The ar- 
ticle explains the strategic importance of 
these islands. 


WAR AMD PORTIICG. ...cccsscccssscces..: P.18 
To find out what people are thinking, how 
their lives have been affected by the war, 
one of the editors of The United States 
News made a tour of the Midwest and 
South. What he heard and saw in nine of 
our important States is presented in this 
article. This was no conducted tour, but a 
frank attempt to report faithfully on some 
of the things Washington isn’t able to 
gauge. 


THE WILLKIE MISSION.................... P. 20 
President Roosevelt wasn’t willing to di- 
vulge the secrets Wendell Willkie brought 


back with him from his visit to the war 
fronts. Naturally, no military secrets will 
be found in this article. However, what will 
be found is a full and complete story of 
what was back of the mission, how well 
that mission succeeded, what future de- 
velopments can be expected to result from 


Mr. Willkie’s labors. 
WHAT'S BACK OF MASS ARMY?....P. 28 


Both Pictogram and article show what will 
happen to America’s labor force as the 
armed force continues to expand. Will the 
nation be able to turn out both fighting 
equipment and fighting men and at the 
same time equip and feed our allies? An 
accurate answer is given. 


TRUCKS BREAK BOTTLENECK.......... P. 34 
How, with gas and tire rationing and 
severe drainage of skilled workers, the 
truck transport industry is able to main- 
tain its around-the-clock wartime schedule 
is a testimonial to both men and machines. 
Vitally important to normal civilian life 
and war production, the trucking industry 
shows in this article how it is beating the 
Axis right on the highways of the U.S. 
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Were doing the job were best fitted to do! 


IT IS Cadillac’s good fortune that the job assigned to it in 


America’s victory program is a job for which Cadillac is 
uniquely fitted by experience and tradition. For forty years 
the Cadillac organization has had but one guiding objective 
—“Craftsmanship a Creed . .. Accuracy a Law.”’. . . Today 
we are solely concerned with arming America. 
Cadillac tanks are now leaving the Cadillac 


factory in ever-swelling numbers. In addition, 


Cadillac is producing, as it has for nearly three years, vital 
precision parts of a famed aircraft engine. But these differ- 
ent responsibilities have in no way altered Cadillac’s basic 
methods. We are still working to the highest standards in ma- 
terials and craftsmanship. . . still doing the same fine preci- 

sion job we have always done. We are doing it 

fasterand better, but it isourowntypeofcrafts- 


manship—the thing we know best how to do. 
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Sixty-three years ago, October 
21, 1879, Thomas Edison’s 





t. 


test. All that day and on into the night a 


miracle—the incandescent 





lamp—came through its final 


little group of men sat waiting, waiting, won- 
dering whether that lamp would continue 
to burn or go out. But it kept on burning! 
And as Edison watched it...and realized his 
long struggle had been crowned with success 
... there must have passed through his mind 
a vision of the future—of the changes electric 


light would make in human lives. 


We doubt if war ever entered that vision. 
Edison was essentially a man of peace. Yet he 
lived to see his incandescent lamp help in a 


thousand ways to win one world war. Now 
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this product of his genius is in uniform again. 


The lights on board warships—on submarines 
—on tanks—on trucks and trains. The more 
than one hundred light bulbs in a four-motor 
bomber. The guiding light of hundreds of 
landing fields. The lights that enable war 
factories to produce at top speed all through 


the night. The lights in homes and schools— 


_ On streets—all are descendants of Edison’s first 


creation, improved by the research of thousands of 


devoted scientists through the years. 


War, the tragic destroyer, has always been a 
tremendous stimulator of research. Wonderful 
things are taking place in General Electric 
Laboratories. They are secrets now, needed for 
war; they may some day be good news for a 


better-lighted world at peace. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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Newsgvata 


We've made a new effort to get to the bottom of the draft tangle; to find 
out the prospect of call for individual groups on basis of an 18-19-year draft. 

Result is this, on the basis of official man-power estimates..... 

There still are large numbers, maybe 1,000,000 of single men without de- 
pendents, not rated as "necessary," backed up in local boards around the country. 

Draft of 18-19-year-olds will open another large pool of single men. That's 
true despite the heavy voluntary enlistments from this group. (See page 15.) 

Even so: It's going to be necessary to call large numbers cf single men with 
dependents; even to call some married men without children. That's happening. 

Reasons why are three..... 

1. Army is asking for 1,100,000 new mien by the year end. This is a record. 

2. Draft quotas, established without much regard to types of men remaining 
in each board, are fixed for at least two months. Wheels turning can't be stopped. 

3. Large numbers of 18-19-year-olds, in high school or college, won't be in 
line for call until next July. That puts pressure on the 20-45-year groups. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Now to the mystery of why Selective Service hasn't worked out a uniform 
basis for calls, why married men are called in one place while single men are 
left over in another. Answer we get is this..... 

Army wants young married men. They're Supposed to be the best men, the 
most responsible, the best material for officers and noncommissioned officers. 

So: It isn't the Army's idea to exhaust single men before taking married. 
Army isn't sold on dependency as a guide to who goes to war and who stays behind. 

And: If a little quota unfairness opens a married man reservoir, that's okeh. 

In fact: Maj. Gen. Hershey indicates that dependency may not always be a de- 
termining factor in the draft, that age and occupation may later take its place. 

Army seems most concerned by two man-power deficiencies: (1) the large num- 
ber of men above 35 and even 40 now drafted; (2) the absence of young married 
men, who make the best soldiers. Something may have to be done about both. 








That's one important situation. Here is another..... 

It is decided to go all out for an air war. There's to be a green light 
for allocation of more materials to the aircraft industry; for a real step-up in 
the output of heavy bombers in particular. White House is deciding on that. 

Until now, aircraft industry has had to work under wraps; has had to take no 
more than an even break with ships and tanks for the materials available. 

But: Two developments are changing the situation: 

1. Dieppe raid showed that any direct invasion of Europe, until Germany was 
pounded by air, would be at a colossal cost in lives. Invasion may be delayed. 

2. U.S. bombers, big ones in particular, are proving to be in a class all 
by themselves; are more than a match for anything Hitler or Japan possesses. 
Consequently: It is the air force that is getting first call against Hitler. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


That force is crying for planes, for planes in numbers that will permit it to get 
big results. It now is promised 2,200,000 men. It's down for 185,000 planes. 
But: Despite reports, deliveries on many types are behind schedule. And: The 
trouble largely is raw materials. Plane factories are handicapped. 

Air power is to get a real chance to prove itself in the war to come. 

As for the current fighting........ 

In Russia: Hitler still may get Stalingrad. Yet: That won't be decisive; 
it won't give him the 1942 victory that he needed to stay on top in this war. 

In the Pacific: Japan can't stand up to U.S. in the air. But: To date she : 
is outshooting U.S. on the seas. U.S. chance to hold the Solomons: About 50-50. 

In the Atlantic: All is fairly quiet for the moment. It may not stay quiet. 

In the Mediterranean: Hitler is expecting trouble. He's warning that 
there may be something up in North Africa; that U.S. and Britain may be cooking 
some very important future trouble. Europe's soft side is on the Mediterranean. 

All in all, the war trend is mildly favorable for our side. 

















To get back to home affairs. New income taxes are going to pinch. 
With following incomes, before personal exemption, a married man having 
two dependents will keep these amounts, after federal income taxes........ 
$1,000 income: This man will keep $975 in 1943. He kept it all this year. 
$2,000 income: He'll keep $1,907. He had no tax on income to pay during 1942. 
$5,000 income: He keeps $4,162 in 1943. He is keeping $4,430 in 1942. 
$10,000 income: This man will keep $7,561. He keeps $8,120 this year. 
$25,000 income: He is to keep $14,829. He kept $16,244, after tax, this year. 
$50,000 income: He'll keep $22,408 against $25,224. 
$100,000 income: He keeps $30,997 next year. This year it was $36,604. 
$1,000,000 income: This man can have $91,092 unless salary limits get him. 
Out of this year's income he was able to keep $146,704. 
That's assuming 1942 and 1943 incomes are the same. Victory tax of 5 per 
cent on income above $624 is to be deducted currently from 1943 income. And: 
tax on 1942 income is payable in 1943. There's also a postwar refund. (See page 46.) 
































That's rather heavy taxation. It's heavier on individual incomes than the 

Treasury first proposed. Even so: Federal finance will be dangerously unbalanced. 

Outgo in this fiscal year which ends next June 30 will be $84,000,000,000. 

Income will be barely $21,000,000,000, even after the new taxes. 

And: Outgo in the calendar year 1943 is going to be about $100,000,000,000. 

Income in calendar year 1943 will be barely $26,000,000,000. 

So: This country is paying only 25 per cent of war costs; is borrowing 75 
per cent. Britain, Canada, Germany are financing war on about a 50-50 basis. 

Result is that U.S. finances are getting into an alarming position. They're 
to leave a debt approaching $200,000,000,000 by the end of 1943. That can 
become dangerously inflationary. It's a situation that, during war, will be 
controlled by Government restrictions, by price controls, by rationing. But: 
Vast stores of money in the hands of individuals could lead to a postwar blowoff. 

As for future individual taxes: They'll tend toward forced saving rather 
than toward outright taxation. That concerns 1943 incomes, not 1942. 




















White House is more optimistic over the election outlook. 

Odds now are that House control will remain Democratic, if by a narrow 
margin. That would mean no overturn in committee chairmanships, none in the 
speakership. 








18, 20. 





See also pages 13, 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER— 
SUBSTITUTE or SUCCESSOR? 








HERE are so many conflicting stories 

about synthetic rubber, that many people 
think of it only as a chemical makeshift that 
may tide America over until the rubber 
plantations are recaptured. 


But such belief ignores the fact that syn- 
thetics like Goodyear’s Chemigum have been 
successfully used—for the past four years 
—to handle oil, gasoline and other solvents 
destructive to natural rubber! 


It fails to consider that tires made of Chemi- 
gum back in 1940 delivered longer tread-wear 
inroad tests than the best natural rubbertires. 


Nor does it recognize that specially-com- 
pounded Chemigum control-fittings in strat- 
osphere bomb- 
ers remain pliant 
and flexible at sub- 
zero temperatures 
where natural rub- 
ber turns stiff and 
brittle. 


The fact is, the chemist can vary the basic 
structure of synthetic rubber in manufacture, 
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to give it specific properties that make it 
superior to the best natural rubber compounds 
for many uses, though not all. 


The reason why Chemigum and other syn- 
thetics have not been more widely employed 
is that high cost of production has up to now 
limited their use to those applications, mostly 
industrial, where natural rubber never func- 
tioned satisfactorily. 


The war is changing that. Today new mass 
production facilities are already providing 
Chemigum tires and other rubber needs of 
the military services at a cost far below what 
once seemed possible. 


With still greater expansion now under way, 
it is not inconceivable 
that in years to come 


synthetic rubber 
CHEMIGUM Semele 


less to produce than 
natural gum, but 
may supplant it in 
the many uses where 
it is superior by pre-determination, making 
America independent of foreign supplies. 


IN RUBBER 
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Chemigum—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








The March of the News 





Plan for Commandeering Homes . . . Freedom of Movement for Italians 


. .. Move to Stabilize Commercial Rents . . . Assurances of Shoe Supply 


Man power. National attention centered 
on plans to allocate man power. Congress 
hurried to extend the draft act down to 
18-year-olds. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, reporting on its survey of the whole 
man-power situation, found that the grow- 
ing shortage of farm labor will result in 
critical shortages of necessities within 12 
months corrective measures are 
taken immediately; that no national policy 
for fair distribution of workers among es- 
sential industries has been formed; that 
U.S. Employment Offices have raided 
farm labor to get workers for war plants. 


unless 


Small business. Another congressional 
committee found fault with the Govern- 
ment’s direction of the home war effort. 
The Senate’s Small Business Committee 
charged the Army and Navy with wasting 
potential manufacturing capacity by ig- 
noring small manufacturers. Lieut. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, Army Chief of Sup- 
ply, strongly denied the charges, declared 
that all the small factories in the country 
could not turn out “one day’s ammunition 
for Allied troops”: warned grimly that 
hundreds of small industrial plants will 
have to close. Senator Murray (Dem.), 
of Montana, said the Committee will not 
allow the matter to rest until its investi- 
gators have explored the situation “from 
top to bottom.” 


Housing. Possibility of commandeering 
private property to house war workers in 
crowded areas was publicly avowed by 
National Housing Administrator John B. 
Blandford Jr. He revealed that plans for 
providing the authority to billet workers in 
private homes, and to commandeer or 
requisition privately owned structures, are 
being readied for use if voluntary pro- 
grams fail. Latest development in the 
Government’s effort to deal with housing 
shortages, he announced, is a comprehen- 
sive plan to lease buildings, including va- 
cant warehouses, abandoned hotels 
similar structures and remodel 
workers. 


and 
them for 


Rents. Authority to stabilize rents of all 
commercial, as well as residential, struc- 
tures in the country is given to the Presi 
dent in legislation passed by the House 
last week. The measure covers charges by 
hotels and rooming houses. Price Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes asked for 
the new authority, told Congress he had 
received many letters from all over the 
country describing recent increases in rent- 
als on stores and other commercial build- 


ings. Earlier in the week, Office of Price 
Administration extended federal rent con- 
trol on living quarters to every major city 
in the nation except New York. Orders 
effective November 1 will set back resi- 
dential rent charges to the levels obtain- 
ing March 1, 1942. 


War fronts. U.S. Marines, reinforced by 
U.S. Army units, were under heavy attack 
on Guadalcanal as Japan launched her ex- 
pected counteroffensive to regain the ini- 
tiative in the Solomon Islands. At the 
other end of the Pacific front, the Army 
moved in on another island of the An- 
dreanof group: continued its daily air at- 
tacks on the enemy base at Kiska in the 
Aleutian Islands. The Middle East sector 
remained quiet, but northward, along the 
Russian front, Germany’s offensive ground 
farther into the Caucasus, made new gains 
in Stalingrad. In Western Europe, the 
RAF showered bombs on German factories 
and cities in a continuing air offensive. 


Italian aliens. Italian aliens no longer 
will be classified as “alien enemies,” At- 
torney General Francis Biddle announced. 
He pointed out that there has been cause 
to intern only 228 persons among the 600,- 
000 Italian aliens kept under surveillance 
in the last 10 months. The action removes 
restrictions on travel, means the Italians 
can go about their business like any other 
persons. 


Our Air Forces. A firsthand report on 
the showing of American Air Forces in 
the aerial offensive against Germany was 
brought back from Britain by Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, premier American ace in 
the last war. His findings, based on an 
extensive survey made for the War De- 
partment, stressed these points: The ex- 





DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 

The United States News. 











cellence of American aircraft has been 
proved beyond expectations; the theory 
and tactics of air warfare set up by the 
U.S. Army Air Forces are proving sound 
and are receiving the increasing approval 
of the British: the trend in the air war is 
entirely in the Allies’ favor at the moment, 
with German air forces not exceeding 4,700 
operational combat planes of all types. 


More combat planes. Another expan- 
sion of the Navy’s aircraft program 
headed for final congressional approval. 
The second supplemental appropriation 
bill. approved by the Senate Appropria- 
tious Committee last week, provides $2,- 
862,009,000 for 14,611 additional Navy 
airplanes of all types. Money also is made 
available for 96 more blimps, bringing to 
128 the total number appropriated for. 
The Navy already has 23 blimps in serv- 
ice, doing effective antisubmarine patrol. 


Rationing. Extension of the Office of 
Price Adiministration’s field staffs, with 
plans for administering the enlarged ra- 
tioning programs of the future, were the 
subjects of a conference of State and dis- 
trict managers of OPA field offices. Com- 
modities now rationed include: sugar, 
automobiles. tires, fuel oil, gasoline, rub- 
ber boots and rubber work shoes, type- 
writers, bicycles and farm machinery. The 
first of a series of “all-purpose” ration 
books are on the presses now, and, while 
OPA officials took care to deflate rumors 
of large-scale rationing of many other 
commodities in the near future, meat is 
definitely on the ration list. 

Shoes: Meanwhile, the Department of 
Commerce reported that the U.S. faces 
no real shortage of shoes before the end 
of 1943. A survey shows that retailers had 
207,000,000 pairs on July 1, 1942, while 
consumers had 50,000,000 pairs of shoes 
they had purchased ahead of needs be- 
cause of rumored shortages. 


Doctors in service. Procurements of 
physicians for service in the armed forces, 
a source of concern to both the Army and 
Navy four months ago, has improved so 
fast that already 95 per cent of the doc- 
tors needed in 1942 have been recruited. 
In reteasing the figure on recruitment, 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
MeNutt made it clear that the low supply 
of nurses and trained physicians available 
for care of civilians in 1943 and 1944 will 
force changes in hospital schedules, even 
in private physicians’ normal methods of 
carine for their patients. 
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“Pinch hitting” for Tankers 


ERA FR sh 


A solid trainload of oil speeding East over the Pennsyleanita Railroad. 


to provide the East with Gas and Oil! 


Before submarines struck, railroads 
hauled less than 1 per cent of the 
1,500,000 barrels of oil and gasoline 
used daily by home owners and 


motorists of the East. 


It was a tanker’s job pure and simple. 
Petroleum came by water. But the 
war stopped that. So a call for help 


went out to the railroads. 


Although carrying a tremendous war 
load, the railroads rallied promptly 
to the call. Soon solid trainloads of 
tank cars began to roll to the East. 


*..A truly amazing result, the accompl 


In January 100,000 barrels a day 
went through...now it’s over 800,000 
a day...and soaring higher and higher. 
On the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, 
movement of petroleum products 
now represents one-sixth of its total 


freight car miles. 


For the railroads, this 1S strictly a 
“pinch hitting” job. With Victory, 
Eastern oil will come by sea again. 
But meanwhile the railroads, to the 
limit of tank cars available, are keep- 


ing oil flowing, swiftly, economically. 


ment of which would not have been possible 


if it had not been for the whole hearted enterprise of both the oil c ies and the 
railreads.”” HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Co-ordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


INVEST IN UNITED STATES 
WAK BONDS AND STAMPS 


How many gallons in a tank car? Over 
8.000 gallons > miles to the gallon, 
about 1 0,000 mil sof driving A barrel contains 
12 gallons. More than 65,000 of the nation’s 


l 
112,000 tank cars are now in service for the East, 


Enough oil for heat this winter? The Gov- 


ernment estimates the daily petroleum supply 





for the East this winter will average about 
1,050,000 barrels. About 80% will come by 
rail. Demand is estimated at 1,450,000 barrels. 


The Government urges strict home conserva- 


tion and economy to avoid “heatless” days. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—A : [IE PLACE TO |! S—-A FINE PLACE TO BE IN 


Your children Thi hiwe a bller Cite 


for success, in Pennsylvania 


BUSINESS 


Children can be happier, have better 1. Peansylvania took the lead in an organized conversion to war work, and thus paved the way 
educational opportunities, have a better ffor <eep war work in existing communities, for quicker war contracts and production. 
chance for better living, in a State ai prevent Mass migrations to towns lack- 
which uses its immense power to help ate housing, schools and recreational 4, Pennsylvania fostered the high-speed mass- 
its people, as Pennsylvania does. 
People like to /ive in Pennsylvania. 
Maybe it’s because of the mountains 


ning program which, in record tit 

nsylvania took the lead in sub-contracting housands of persons to take technical 

ll plants and pooling of their facilities for 

and rolling farms; maybe it’s because V to prevent thousands of workers nsylvania took the lead in a comprehet 

of the hunting and fishing; maybe it’s rom being wi t employment and hun- ractical plan to stretch tire life and help workers 

because of the fine schools and 70 col- reds of companics from closing dowa in the stalin 

leges. Maybe it’s because of the other ‘ -war transition period. 

people who like to live in Pennsylvania. 
ven before the war boom, the State 

Department of Commerce carried on 


eir jobs. 


» Federal Government the 6. Pennsylvania took the lead in promoting com- 
first State-wide inventory of plants available for inity self-appraisal and in diversifying ind 
: ishion’’ post-war changes and to make 
such an aggressive campaign to increase it more certain that America’s soldiers will have 
employ ment by attracting new indus- when they come back. 
tries, and helping old ones to expand, 


* 
that Pennsylvani: © fir “e ; 
roa te a ls we 1 took first place - Pe rn rn 5 V j WV an L a If you are planning a new plant for war or peace, 
dustrial growth. 


. - : . Pennsylvania probably has what you need and 
Consider some of the recent practical Artuur H. James, Governor ; 
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(Automobile owners now have the Gov- 
ernment’s assurance that they will be per- 
mitted to buy tires for essential operation 
of their cars. Whether the tires they buy 
will be new, used or recapped depends upon 
the amount of driving required by the car 
owners in their businesses and necessary 
household pursuits. No tires can be ob- 
tained for pleasure driving, and all motor- 
ists who get new tires must follow certain 
niles laid down by the Government.) 


Can the average automobile owner get 
a new, used or recapped tire now? 


No, but instructions for carrying out the 
“tires-for-all” program are expected to be 
issued in a month or so by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


Under this liberalized plan, will every car 
owner be able to get a tire of some 
kind immediately? 


No. The distributing of tires will be a grad- 
ual process based entirely on the needs of 
individual owners, the number of tire car- 
casses that are fit to be recapped, the num- 
ber of secondhand and new tires that are 
available for eligible buyers. 


What will be the determining factor in 
whether a car owner gets a recapped, 
used or new tire? 


The kind of tire authorized will depend 
upon how much driving a person is per- 
mitted to do under gasoline rationing. In 
this way, national gasoline rationing, which 
goes into effect November 22, will operate 
to control and conserve the nation’s rub- 
ber supply by regulating how long tires 
will last. 


What about the person who has only an 
A gasoline ration book, entitling him 
to drive only 2,880 miles a year? Is he 
to be entitled to new tires when his 
old ones wear out? 


If his tires are not too far gone, he will be 
permitted to have them recapped. If they 
are too worn for recapping, he will get used 
tires. Thus, the tires he gets will not be 
very good, but they will be adequate to 
keep his car going if he takes care of them 
and does not drive more than 35 miles per 
hour. 


Will those who have larger gas rations— 
the holders of B, C and other books 
—be permitted to get better grades of 
tires? 

In some cases, yes. Those who can prove 

their need for new tires will get them in 
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the various grades now frozen in dealers’ 
hands. Others will get recaps. 


How does an eligible person go about 
getting a tire recapped? 


He applies to a local ration board, and gets 
an inspection certificate which he takes to 
any OPA tire inspector, usually a tire deal- 
er. The inspector decides whether the tire 
is recappable. If it is, the applicant fills out 
a form which is passed upon by the board. 
If the board approves the application, it 
issues a rationing certificate. Such certifi- 
cates also will be issued for new and used 
tires. 


What actual steps have been taken to 
carry out the tires-for-all program? 


The Office of Price Administration has 
doubled its original quota of recaps for Oc- 
tober, boosting the total to 939,940 from 
the 457,561 previously provided. The effect 
of this increase will be to make more recaps 
available to car owners already eligible. It 
does not, however, add any new persons to 
the eligibility list. 


Who is eligible for recaps and new tires? 


Various persons whose cars are essential to 
their professions or businesses, such as 
physicians, farm veterinarians, ministers 
and public health nurses; certain war work- 
ers; taxi drivers; some traveling salesmen; 
federal, State and local officers traveling on 
official business, and certain others. 


Is there any restriction on the number of 
tires an auto owner is permitted to 
have? 


Yes, he is now limited to five tires. Any ad- 
ditional tires he may have he is asked to 
give or sell to the Government. 


Are motorists required to register their 
tires with the Government? 


Yes. In the 31 States where gasoline ra- 
tioning is about to become effective, auto- 
mobile owners are required to list the serial 
numbers of their tires at the same time 
they register for gasoline. (This registra- 
tion starts November 9.) In the Eastern 
States, where gas now is rationed, motor- 
ists also must fill out the tire forms and 
mail or take them to their ration boards 
in order to continue to get gasoline. These 
forms will be obtainable at service stations, 
tire shops and garages. 


How can the Government compel auto- 
ists to give up all tires over five? 


Gasoline will be denied to persons report- 


Been Asked: 
HOW CAR OWNERS CAN GET TIRES 






ing more than five tires. Falsification of 
the tire statement is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 


Will a Government agency purchase 
these extra tires? 


Yes. The Defense Supplies Corp. will buy 
them. It will pay ceiling prices now pre- 
vailing in the retail tire trade. These tires 
later will be distributed to dealers for re- 
sale to the public, under the rationing 
plan, at the same ceiling prices at which 
they were purchased by the Government. 
Since retail and wholesale channels will be 
permitted a profit on the deal, the Gov- 
ernment will have to underwrite the dif- 
ference between the price it pays for the 
tires and the price at which it sells them 
to dealers. The Government has arranged 
with the Railway Express Agency to pick 
up tires and deliver them to 160 Govern- 
ment warehouses throughout the country. 
Checks or War Bonds or Stamps will be 
mailed to the sellers. 


What about areas where the Railway 

Express has no pickup service? 
Owners then will take their tires to the 
nearest agency office, usually located in a 
railroad station. 


Will the Government also buy damaged 
tires? 

Yes, if they are repairable. They will be 

paid for at ceiling prices, less cost of re- 

pairs. If they cannot be repaired, scrap 

prices will be paid for them. 


Is there any other market for tires? 


No. They cannot be sold or given away to 
other car owners or to dealers. 


Is the Government buying tubes as well 
as tires? 


Yes. 


Are car owners required to have their 
tires inspected frequently and to ob- 
serve speed regulations? 


Yes. Those who fail to have tires inspected 
periodically may lose their gas rations and 
may be denied new tires or recaps. Speed- 
ers may have their gas rations revoked. A 
national speed limit of 35 miles an hour is 
the Government’s goal. 


How often must tires be inspected? 

For holders of A cards, every four months. 
For holders of supplemental rations, every 
two months. First inspections to be made 
between Dec. 1, 1942, and Jan. 31, 1943. 
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THIS IS A LONG DISTANCE SWITCHBOARD 





W. can’t get materials 
to build enough of 
them. And those we 
have now are crowded 


with war calls. 


So please do not make 
Long Distance calls to 


centers of war activity. 


These girls are at 
battle stations on the 
telephone front. They 
have as much as they 
can do to get the war 


calls through. 





BELL TELEPHONE sysTEM (fi) “42 CALES 
x 5 COME FIRST 
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TOO BIG AN ARMY? 
NEW REVISION OF PLANS 


Size Limited by Provision of Equipment and Transport, Aid for Allies 


Possibility that large part 
of our armed forces may 
be left in United States 


The United States is going to expand 
today’s Army of 4,200,000 men into an 
Army of 7,500,000 men by January, 1944 
This expansion is the most to be expected. 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
says that it may not be that large. 

An Army of 7,500,000 men isa far cry 
from the Army of 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 
predicted by some high officials, or the 
Army of 18,000,000—made up of all able- 


bodied men—predicted by others. Even so, 


a question is raised whether it isn’t too big. 
Men who must plan production express 
doubt that equipment for an Army of that 
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size can be produced in the time available, 
if Russia and Britain and China are to 
continue to get The British are 
expressing some alarm on the ground that 
equipment battle fronts will 
become inside the United 
States with creation of a 7,500,000-man 
Army. A very prominent military authority 
expresses the opinion privately that a 
large proportion of any American Army 
as big as planned will back up inside the 
U.S., owing to transport difficulties. 

Yet the men who have made the de- 
cision on Army conservative 
military men with all of the facts in their 
possession. They made up their minds 
after careful study. In part, the reason for 
that decision is found in the make-up of 
the 1943 Army. It is to look like this: 

Ground forces. These forces are to num- 
ber 3,300,000. They are the infantry, the 
artillery, the mechanized forces, the en- 
gineers. Their numbers are not on the 
mass-army lines of Russia or Germany. 
Yet they are formidable when added to 
the British forces and the Russian forces. 

Air Forces. Army Air Forces are to reach 
the very great size of 2,200,000 by January, 
1944. That’s twice the size of the German 
or British air forces and many times the 
size of the Japanese. It shows where the 
emphasis is being placed by the Army, and 
it accounts in important part for the large 
total of men to be in the armed services. 

SOS. In the Services of Supply will be 
1,000,000 men. They’re the men who must 
see that the Army is equipped, that it is 
moved, that it is supplied in the field. 

In training. Here will be 1,000,000 ad- 
ditional men. 

Then: The Navy, with naval air forces 
and Marines, plans to reach 1,500,000 men 
in size, giving an over-all total of 9,000,000 
in the armed forces at the end of 1948. 
This means that the United States, for its 
role in the war, is creating the largest and 
most powerful Navy in the world and the 
largest and most powerful air forces in the 
world. At the same time it is creating a 
land Army that compares in size with the 
biggest armies of the world. 

As a result, a prodigious job confronts 


arms. 


needed on 
immobilized 


size are 





the American people in the months just 
ahead. This job is to build a big Army and 
Navy, largely with men taken from in- 
dustry, and at the same time to produce 
equipment for that Army and for allies, 
and move the Army across oceans to war- 
fronts. It is a job many times as great as 
that performed by other nations. The 
reason why is disclosed by a few facts. 
In Germany. Hitler spent eight years 
organizing Germany to support the 3,000,- 
000-man Army that was in being at the 
time France was invaded in May, 1940. 
Hitler then conquered vast quantities of 
war materials. He was able to draw upon 
the industry of France, Poland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium when he as- 
sembled the 8,000,000 to 10,000,000-man 
Army that was in being at the time Russia 
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was invaded. Hitler has imported 6,000,000 
foreign workers into Germany. He has de- 
mobilized parts of his Army in seasons 
when there was no fighting. He has drawn 
upon the labor force of a population of 
300,000,000 Europeans to provide him with 
food and raw materials. Yet Hitler is fac- 
ing an acute man-power problem. 

In Japan. The Japanese spent at least 
10 years getting set for war with the U.S. 
During that time they drew heavily upon 
American labor and materials to provide 
the basic equipment for their Army and 
Navy. Yet Japan right now is running 
short on airplanes and is unable to replace 
naval and merchant ship losses. 

In England. The British, after six years 
of planned effort and nearly three years of 
driving effort, have been unable to equip 
completely a force of 4,000,000 men in all 
armed services. England’s effort is more 
highly organized than any other in the 
world. The British, too, are able to call 
upon the U.S. and the dominions for great 
quantities of food, raw materials and fin- 
ished goods, including weapons, thereby re- 
leasing British labor for strictly war work. 

In Russia. Russians worked for 20 years 
to build the force that has stopped Hitler. 

And now look at the job cut out for 
the United States. 

In the U. S. This country, starting from 
scratch in 1941 and really making an effort 
only since January, 1942, is expected to 
provide food for itself and allies. It is 
expected to provide steel and copper and 
aluminum and other raw materials for 
itself and allies. It is called upon to create 
and to arm an air force twice as large and 
twice as formidable as any other in the 
world. It is expected to create a Navy at 
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GENERAL HERSHEY: Some of the statistical confusion ended 


least twice, and maybe three or four times, 
as large and powerful as any other Navy in 
the world. It is expected to create a ground 
Army bigger than England’s or Japan’s, 
and approaching the size of Germany’s, 
all equipped with latest weapons. It is 
expected to build a merchant marine as 
big as the combined merchant marines of 
the rest of the world. At the same time 
it is expected to provide arms for the 
British, Russian and Chinese armies. All 
of this is to be done in a two-year period, 
starting from January, 1942. 

This job must be done with a working 
force of about 52,000,000, of whom about 
8,000,000 are engaged in agriculture. That 
force, in total, remains about stationary be- 
cause the new people drawn into the force 
will do little more than replace those drawn 
out of the working force to enter the 
armed services. (See page 28.) 

Thus: Although the over-all labor supply 
will rise from an officially estimated 
56,000,000 persons on Jan. 1, 1942, to an 
officially estimated 62,500,000 on Jan. 1, 
1944, the armed forces will have grown 
from 2,100,000 to 9,000,000 and the num- 
ber of unemployed will have fallen from 
3,800,000 to 1,000,000, who will be unem- 
ployables. So that those available to in- 
dustry will grow only moderately. 

A miracle is to be required to perform 
the task now cut out for the American 
people. If it is performed, industry will 
set up a record of amazing proportions. 

But that is only part of the job. The 
other part out of the need to 
transport the Army now being built to 
scenes of action thousands of miles from 
home. The size of that job can best be 
revealed with a few more figures. 


grows 





In the Atlantic. To move 1,000,000 men, 
with their equipment, across 3,000 miles 
of water requires an initial use of 1,000 
ships of 10,000 tons each. Then, after the 
men and their equipment are moved, it 
is necessary to use 200 ships in constant 
service to supply those men. If 3,000,000 
men are moved, then 3,000 ships are re- 
quired initially and 600 ships are required 
in constant service to maintain supply. 
That counts on no losses of ships. It shows 
the size of the transportation job that goes 
along with modern war even over the rela- 
tively short distances of the Atlantic. 

In the Pacific. If 500,000 men are re- 
quired in the Pacific, the initial demand 
upon shipping to move those men and 
their equipment is no greater than in the 
Atlantic. The requirement would be 500 
ships of 10,000 tons. After that, however, 
would come the problem of supply over 
the very long distances. Turn-arounds of 
the boats involved are about one-third as 
frequent as in the Atlantic, with the re- 
sult that 300 ships of 10,000 tons each 
would be required to supply a force of 
only 500,000 men in the Pacific. Again the 
transportation problem is immense. 

In the Middle East. Here the distances 
are about the same as in the Pacific, owing 
to the fact that the Mediterranean is 
closed to through traffic, and the demand 
on ships is as great as in the Pacific. 

Officials who continue to argue that the 
United States is devoting too much of its 
energy to building a large Army, point to 
this problem of transportation in support 
of their view. They insist that it will be 
possible to move fewer than 3,000,000 
men and their equipment to battle fronts 
during the next 14 months. In the last 10 
months the number moved has been about 


600,000, but many of these were over 
relatively short distances. 
The point is made that the United 


States should center its effort upon build- 
ing a powerful air force, a large Navy, 
and a large merchant marine, while turn- 
ing out weapons for large-scale use by land 
armies of Britain and Russia and China 
Army and Navy officials insist that that, 
in effect, is what the United States plans 
to do. A land Army of 3,300,000 is re- 
garded by them as not too large in the 
light of the tasks to be performed. 
Men are available for the Army and 
Navy now planned. The great unanswered 
question, however, is whether American 
industry can perform the miracle required 
to provide the weapons for those forces 
and to provide the transportation required 
to get them to the scene of action. It is to 
be a miracle if U.S. industry is able to ac 
complish in two years what the industry of 
the rest of the world has been unable to 
accomplish in many more years than that 
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Drafting 18-19 Group: 
Effect on Older Men 


Deferment of Fathers Past 35 Expected to Follow Induction of Youths 


Worker shortage on 
farms and in industry 
facing further strain 


Draft of 18 and 19-year-old youths is to 
be felt widely. It is to cut short many a 
high school and college education. It will 
add to industry’s problem of finding work- 
ers. It is going to upset homes from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Yet, when the draft age is lowered by 
two years, a delay will come in drafting 
many married men and a further delay in 
drafting married men with children. Mil- 
lions of homes, particularly where hus- 
bands are past 35, will remain intact. At 
the same time, the Army’s average age, 
rising steadily until it is now above 28 
years, will move lower again, as the gen- 
erals want. 

Effects of a lower draft age, in brief, are 
to be the ones that follow: 

On 18-19-year-old youths themselves. 
Between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 of these 
youths will be drawn into service. Ap- 
proximately 500,000 already are in service. 
More than 500,000 are expected to be 
physically unfit or deferred for other 
reasons. 

On colleges and high schools. Under 
legislation now proposed, students would 
be allowed to finish their school terms. 
Delay in passing legislation and in classi- 
fying youths would permit many to enter 
the second semester. Indications are that it 
will be June before great numbers of stu- 
dents are called. Thus schools will feel the 
first broad effects next year. Then, either 
the Government will provide students for 
colleges, or the schools will face almost a 
disappearance of the male population for 
their 1943-44 year. 

On industry. This draft is to mean the 
loss of about 500,000 workers. Managers 
will find it difficult to define 18- and 19- 
year-olds as “necessary men.” Thus in- 
dustry will have to turn more and more to 
women. For farmers, it means the pro- 
spective loss of another 200,000 workers 
and another aggravation of the farm labor 
situation. 

On the Army. Effect will be to give the 
armed services the men they want. Gen- 
erals are worried by the influx of older 
men, men who make poorer fighters. 
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Youngsters make the hardiest soldiers, 
and the Army is convinced that the more 
youthful the fighting force, the better it is. 
This is a young man’s war. 

On the Navy. A rush of new recruits has 
begun. Later, however, the draft will dry 
up the Navy’s biggest source of supply, 
since recruiting policies are aimed at young 
men. The Navy may be forced to use the 
draft itself, as the Army has insisted all 
along that it should. 

These are the direct effects of the new 
draft group. Indirect effects are to be 
equally widespread. For the most part, 
they concern other groups from which the 
new 7,500,000-man American Army is to 
be drawn. That Army, plus 1,500,000 for 
the Navy, is to supply the nation’s mili- 
tary manpower. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of the 
Selective Service System, contends that a 
draft of youth means no more than a three 
or four months’ delay in calling married 
men; that married men with children may 
have to be called late next year. One of 
the great mysteries of the war is why, in 
the face of official man-power figures, these 
forecasts are made. This gets back to the 
situation facing the 20-45-age group now 
subject to call. 

Now in the armed forces are 4,900,000 





men. All but 700,000 of these, who were 
in the Army and Navy before the draft, 
have come from the 27,000,000 persons 
registered in the 20-45-year group. 

To be in the armed forces by December, 
1943, is a total of 9,000,000 men. This 
means that the Selective Service System 
must find 4,100,000 men in the next 14 
months. 

Now look at the various classes from 
which these men can come. The figures 
given below come from official sources and 
form the basis of draft plans. 

Single men without dependents. This 
group yielded 4,900,000 physically fit men 
between 20 and 45 in the first draft regis- 
trations. Theoretically, the present Army 
could have come from here, and still have 
left a surplus of 700,000 physically fit 
single men. Actually, not all of the present 
Army consists of single men without de- 
pendents. However, this fact merely serves 
to increase the number of single men who 
have not yet been called. 

To be added to this group between now 
and December, 1943, are those who will 
become 20 years old in that time; those 
who are now 18 and 19 years old and to 
be subject to draft by January; and those 
who will be 18 years old next year. Alto- 
gether, the physically fit among the new 
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entrants are estimated at 2,500,000. These 
estimates allow for a rejection of one- 
third as being physically unfit. 

Thus, on the basis of population figures, 
3,200,000 single men without dependents 
between 18 and 45 can be found by De- 
cember, 1943 (2,500,000 new entrants and 
700,000 holdovers). This would leave 
900,000 still to be found to swell the armed 
forces to 9,000,000. 

Single men with dependents. Man- 
power officials are not definite about the 
number of unmarried men who support 
parents, brothers or sisters. However, esti- 
mates place the number in this group at be- 
tween 1,300,000 and 2,000,000, out of which 
900,000 physically fit should be available. 

Hence, the two groups of single men 
theoretically could meet the man-power de- 
mands of the armed services for 1943. 

Married men, no children. Official fig- 
ures place the number in this class at 
+,000,000. The physically fit should aggre- 
gate 2,700,000. The draft may tap this 
group while the youth is being classified, 
but there is little in man-power figures to 
show the need for any heavy cuts into 
married ranks. 

Married men with children. This class 
is the largest in the country, consisting of 
11,000,000 fathers. However, few reasons 
are apparent for putting uniforms on fa- 
thers this year or next. And, unless casual- 
ties are extremely heavy, they probably 
will not be needed in 1944. By that time a 
new crop of 18-year-olds will have come of 
age—more than 1,000,000 of them. 

Why, then, are married men called? 
Chief reason is the immediate need for 
men. General Hershey reports that the 
Army wants 1,100,000 more soldiers in 
training by January. This is too fast to dip 
into the 18-19-year-olds. Therefore, calls 
must issue for single men with dependents 
and some married men. 

Furthermore, Congress is requiring that 
18 and 19-year-olds in school be allowed to 
finish their terms. This will postpone the 
time when many youths can be drawn 
into service, but it won’t postpone the 
Army’s need for men. 

Another explanation is that nothing ef- 
fective has been done to call classes on a 
uniform basis. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem operates on a quota basis, with each 
State assigned a quota according to total 
population. Within States, draft districts 
are assigned quotas, too, on the basis of 
total registrations. 

These quotas take no account of the dis- 
tribution of single men, married men and 
fathers within draft districts. Therefore, in 
areas with a small number of single men, 
married men are being drafted to meet 
monthly calls. 

Also, there are other important reasons 
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that explain why married men are called 
in some areas, deferred in others. They are: 

Incomplete classification. Registrants 
among the 20-45-year group are only now 
being completely classified. Thus, many 
local draft boards are just .beginning to 
discover how many single men_ they 
actually have. Meanwhile, some of them 
have been drafting single men with de- 
pendents and childless married men. 

Volunteers. Many young men also have 
volunteered without waiting for draft calls. 
But Selective Service has not fully credited 
local boards with enlistments. In some 
areas, therefore, a large proportion of 
single men have gone into service while 
the monthly draft quotas were unchanged. 

Illiterates. Men unable to meet Army 
educational requirements had been re- 
jected until recently. Illiterates now can 
fill up to 10 per cent of each month’s quota, 
but failure to draft this group earlier has 
resulted in a call for married men in some 
areas. This is particularly true of the 
South, where illiterate Negroes are not 
readily taken. 

Necessary men. Official figures show 
further that 1,500,000 men who registered 
for the draft have been deferred as neces- 
sary men. This includes persons in all 
classes, but chances are that a large por- 
tion of these men are single, since em- 
ployers scarcely would ask deferments for 
married men who were not likely to be 
called. Such deferments have added to the 
draft on married men. 

These inconsistences in draft calls have 
caused a House committee to write stricter 
regulations into the proposed new draft 
law, providing that each State must call 
single men before married men without 
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children, and married men without children 
before fathers. This is based on the as- 
sumption that an Army of single men is 
preferred. 

The War and Navy departments, how- 
ever, are known to oppose any tight re- 
strictions on draft calls. Senator Gurney 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, author of the 
new Senate measure, reported that pro- 
posals to change the present quota system 
were. rejected by the Military Affairs 
Committee because no more restrictions 
than necessary should be placed on the 
Army. 

What the armed services want most of 
all is young men. The Army is partial to 
young married men and has opened sev- 
eral officer candidates’ schools to this 
group, encouraging enlistments. This may 
explain why so little has been done to 
equalize draft calls throughout the country. 

Also, Gen: George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, says that the Army now is becoming 
too old. War Secretary Henry L. Stimson 
reports that men over 40 shouldn’t be 
called to fight modern wars, and Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, indicated that soldiers over 35 
might be demobilized when 18- and 19-year- 
old youths can be brought into service. 

Census figures show that a young Army 
can be built. The 18-19-year group con- 
tains 2,500,000; the 20-24 group, 5,600,000; 
the 25-29 group, 5,500,000. Thus, if an 
Army under 30 is wanted, there are 
13,600,000 men to be drawn from. But, if 
a young fighting force is the goal, age 
rather than dependency must be the guide. 
This would mean heavy inroads into the 
ranks of both young married men and 
young fathers. 
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FIRST SHOWDOWN IN PACIFIC 


Battle for Solomons Initial Test of U. S. Navy on Nearly Equal Basis 


Strategic importance of 
islands for control 
of route to Australia 


When following the fight for control of 
the Solomon Islands in the South Pacific, 
keep these things in mind: 

If the U. S. foothold is retained. Once 
in strong possession of the Solomons, 
American forces would be in a position to 
threaten Japan’s hold on that entire area. 
From those islands, American forces could 
operate to outflank Japan’s big base at 
Rabaul, on New Britain Island. American 
forces also could operate to gain new bases 
from which to attack the Japanese bases 
in the Caroline and Marshall Islands. The 
Solomon Islands would provide a barrier 
to any Japanese effort to cut the supply 
line to Australia. 

If the U.S. foothold is not retained. A 
successful Japanese counteroffensive in the 
Solomons would represent another major 
defeat for the American Navy. It would 
show that this country is not yet strong 
enough to deal with Japanese power in 
the South Pacific. There would be a new 
threat to the suipply line to Australia, and 
the position of Australia itself would be 
none too secure, in view of the losses that 
the American Navy inevitably would suf- 
fer in a fight to retain its position. The 
Pacific war probably would be prolonged, 
as this country set about building its 
strength anew before making further large- 
scale offensive ventures. 

The Japanese Navy possesses many ad- 
vantages over the American Navy in that 
part of the world. It controls air bases 
at many nearby points. Before the big 
fight started, it controlled most of the 
vital Guadalcanal Island on which Marines 
and U.S. soldiers were making their stand. 
The Japanese problem of supply was less 
difficult than the American problem. Its 
available man power was many times that 
of the available American man power. 

At the same time, the American Navy 
had suffered a severe loss in the sinking 
of three of its heavy cruisers and one 
heavy Australian cruiser. It is still uncer- 
tain whether this represented a complete 
American ship loss in the fight that at- 
tended the landings in that area. 

If, in the face of this situation, Ameri- 
can forces retain their island hold, there 
definitely will be a turning point in the 
war with Japan. The reason why is that 
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the experience to date reveals that Jap- 
anese planes and Japanese fliers are no 
match for American planes and American 
fliers in the air. If now it turns out that 
Japanese warships and Japanese seamen 
are no match for American warships and 
American seamen, the outcome of the 
Pacific war will be only a question of time. 

If, on the other hand, Japanese ships 
and Japanese seamen outshoot and out- 
maneuver the Americans, a different face 
will appear on the Pacific war. Some in- 
side suggestions are heard that, owing to 
the rapid expansion of the American Navy, 
the quality of gun crews, diluted with new 
men, may not be up to the standard of the 
past. Those are the kind of uncertainties 
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that can affect the character and the 
duration of the Pacific war. 

However, there is another kind of uncer- 
tainty. 

This uncertainty concerns the damage 
that is being done to Japanese strength 
even during the periods when Japan is 
pushing ahead. That nation created a 
formidable Navy and air force, with 
American aid, in the years before the 
war. However, the Japanese ability to 
replace losses in the midst of war may be 
very limited, owing to the restricted ca- 
pacity of Japanese industry. 

If American communiques and reports 


of American officers are correct, then the 
Japanese have lost about 16 of their 
cruisers and have suffered damage to 
many more. Japan has lost heavily in 
destroyers. Her airplane when 
added up, must have been great, prob- 
ably greater than Japanese ability to re- 
place those losses. Newspapers were told 
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during recent days that Japan was using 
planes that appeared to be right off the 
assembly lines and others of ancient design. 

The picture, as painted officially, is of 
a Japanese Navy that is losing strength as 
it gains new territories. 

Under those circumstances it is to the 
advantage of the American Navy to en- 
gage Japan in battles as frequently as 
possible. Even if those battles are lost, the 
inevitable destruction of Japanese equip- 
ment results in a net gain for the United 
States because of the much larger capacity 
for production of new equipment here. In 
a building race, Japan stands no chance. 
Her one hope is described as a hope that 
enough strategic will be 
occupied by using equipment on hand to 
make impossible any successful assault by 
the United States, when this country has 
reached its peak strength. 

The Solomons represent just one end of 
the long line in the Pacific. 

In the middle of that line lies Midway 
and back of it Hawaii. That middle sec- 
tor is very strongly held. At the northern 
end of the line is Alaska. That end of the 
line also is strongly held. The barriers to 
it are being pushed westward as the Navy 
and Army engage in clearing the Japanese 
out of the Aleutian Islands or in blasting 
the one remaining hold that they have on 
those islands at Kiska. 

In the South, if the Solomons should be 
lost, there still would be an anchor at New 
Caledonia or in New Zealand. The U.S. 
owns a string of island bases that stretch 
south from Hawaii, constituting a protec- 
tive line for the supply route to Australia. 

Yet, if the Solomons are held, then 
Japan with all of her conquests will be up 
against the prospect of trouble in attempt- 
ing to hold all of those conquests against 
American forces that soon will be on the 
move. That explains why the American 
people have a deep interest in what is hap- 
pening in a jungle area 7,000 miles away 
from home. This is really the first slugging 
match in which Japanese and American 
forces have engaged in this war on any- 
thing approaching equal terms. 
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THE WAR AND POLITICS: 
REACTION OF THE PEOPLE 


National Issues Overshadowed by Personal Economic Problems 


Concern of farmers, 
small businessmen over 
loss of needed workers 


(With the nation soon to hold its first 
general election of the war, interest cen- 
ters on what the people are thinking, on 
their reaction to personal problems the war 
has brought in its wake. To obtain such a 
close-up, one of the editors of The United 
States News made a cross-country tour 
of nine States in the Midwest and South. 
What he learned is told here.) 

Farmers and small businessmen in the 
Middle West are feeling the impact of the 
war at every turn. A 14-day trip through 
nine States discloses that the economic 
pinch which will help to shape the out- 
come of the elections is being felt sharply. 
Small businesses are losing their workers 
to the Government. The draft and high- 
paying war plants are taking much of the 
man power from the farms. 

Farm auctions are more frequent in 
Wisconsin now than at any time since the 
worst days of the depression. Dairy cattle 
are being sold for beef. Far less food will 
come from the nation’s farms next year. 
Cheese rationing may be needed. 


The farmers of Wisconsin, Indiana, 


Michigan and Illinois do not like the man- 
ner in which they were depicted to the 
rest of the nation during the recent parity 
fight. They do not feel that they were try- 
ing to be war profiteers. They still think 
more consideration should be given to the 
cost of farm labor. In Wisconsin, this cost 
is running 93 per cent higher than in the 
parity base period of 1909-1914. 

Resentments growing out of these situa- 
tions are apt to cost the Democrats some 
House seats on November 3. And in the 
big cities like Detroit and Chicago, the 
fact that the hour or so they take off to 
vote will mean that they earn less for the 
day will keep many war workers away 
from the polls. This will help along Re- 
publican chances. 

But there are no signs of any major up- 
set impending. Most of the Republican 
isolationists have better than an even 
chance of being returned. Somewhat the 
same apathy as was found in the pri- 
maries still exists. The issues circle broad- 
ly about the war, but with both sides in 
favor of winning it as quickly as possible, 
each side promising to carry_the ball. 

The voters themselves have too many of 
their own worries to pay much hee: to the 
politicians. And the war policies are not 
directly at stake in the election. 
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Man power is the most acute problem 
of the moment. More dairy herds are being 
sold in Wisconsin at farm auctions than 
ever before. In Michigan, 4,000 men were 
deferred from the draft to do farm work, 
but these were only half as many as were 
deferred for industrial reasons, and many 
of these 4,000 may be called into the Army 
after the crops are in. 

In one Wisconsin community within a 
seven-mile radius, 11 farm operators were 
drafted. One family with four sons has one 
son working in an ordnance plant, a 
second with troops on the Pacific front, a 
third working in an arms plant. The 
fourth is on the farm under a draft de- 
ferment. The mother, 64, has been milking 
a string of cows. The father, 67, has been 
working as he did when he was 30. The 
farm is of 165 acres, with 20 dairy cows, 
20 pigs and 155 chickens. What will 
happen if the fourth son is drafted? 

“We'll put out an auction sign,” the 
farmer said. “We'll cut the herd down to 
five or six cows, sell off most of the pigs, 
plant only the crops I know we can handle.” 

This situation is multiplied many times 
through Wisconsin and_ [Illinois and 
throughout the farm belt. In Illinois, a 
farmer who had lost three sons to the 
service announced he would auction his 
machinery and equipment, quit the farm. 

Williams Bay, Wis., has a winter popu- 
lation of about 500. Summer vacationers 
from cities puff this to around 4,000 in 
hot weather. Forty boys went into the 
service. Two busses pull up in Williams 
Bay each day now. One picks up workers 
for the Fairbanks-Morse plant at Beloit, 
the other gets men for the ordnance shops 
at Delavan. 

Men who used to work on farms tell 
about wages of $10 to $12 a day and farm- 
ers find it impossible to hold farm hands. 
They can work half as long and get twice 
as much in the shops. The farmer cannot 
compete with wages like that. 

One farmer tried getting day labor 
through an employment agency during a 
rush harvest season. The agency sent out 
a man for $5 a day and board. The morn- 
ing he was supposed to begin work, he 
arrived at 11 a.m. The next day, he quit 
at 5 p.m. and headed for town. He did 
not come back. 

This is one reason why farmers are not 
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overly enthusiastic about the workers they 
get from the cities. School children and 
farmerettes might work very well during 
a harvest seas or plowing with tractors. 
But livestock raising and dairy farming 
are day-in-and-day-out businesses. They 
require a great deal of skill. 

“I have a flock of chickens,” said one 
man. “If a stranger happened to come 
around at feeding time, he might think I 
was crazy because of the way I talk to 
those chickens. But they climb over me and 
eat their food. Let a stranger go out to 
feed them, and they would scatter in fright 
and egg production would drop immediate- 
ly. The same is true of a cow that is 
frightened by a stranger trying to milk 
her.” 

On farm after farm through the rich 
Wisconsin dairying region, the working 
staffs have been cut to the very young, the 
very old and the women. There is little 
more that farm women can do that they 
have not been doing all their lives. 

Farm plans have to be made long in 
advance and a 90-day deferment that 
might be granted for a farm lad would 
provide no assurance that he would be 
able to stay at home until harvest time. 
Farmers see no sense in planting crops 
that they see no way of harvesting. This 
means that they will grow less food next 
year, that fewer chickens and hogs, less 
eggs, milk, cheese and butter will come to 
the cities. The dairy cows that are being 
slaughtered now cannot be replaced for 
two and a half years. It takes that long 
to raise one. 

A Milwaukee buyer—one of the biggest 
—says dairy cattle receipts on the Mil- 
waukee market are running better than 20 
per cent higher than for the same period of 
last year. These are dairy cattle headed 
for slaughter. 

The same labor shortage that is pla- 
guing the farmer is hitting all sorts of small 
businesses. The operator of a Southern 
shirt factory complained that he could not 
keep workers. “The Government is hiring 
the girls for typists,” he said. “They don’t 
have to be good typists. I have just lost 
my secretary. She got an offer of $15 a 
week more than I could pay her.” 

Hotels complain that porters and bell- 
boys fail to show up. They head for jobs 
in war plants. Some restaurants are open 
fewer hours, closed some days out of the 
week because of a lack of waiters. Hotels 
are overcrowded by the throngs that pile 
in on overtaxed trains. 

Out of the scramble are developing 
sharp demands for a firm hand at the 
man-power controls to make certain men 
are used where their work will contribute 


_Most to the war effort. Many farmers re- 
fuse to ask for draft exemption as a matter 
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of pride. Some are sharply critical of 
labor. “I don’t see how we can win the 
war on a 40-hour week,” said one. 

Farm leaders and officials in Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan are frankly 
skeptical that, with the farm labor situa- 
tion what it is, the farmer will be able to 
produce the quota he will be asked to pro- 
vide next year to feed the world. One 
thinks farm price ceilings should be high 
enough to allow farmers to compete with 
industry for labor. 

As a partial approach to the problem, 
some farm families have been moved off 
submarginal lands in Northern Wisconsin 
and Southern Illinois and set down in com- 
munities where there were shortages of 
agricultural labor. But often there are 
no housing facilities for married farm 
hands. 

The movement of farm workers into war 
plants has been intensified with the talk of 
freezing labor into its jobs. They are afraid 
they will be frozen into their present places 
while their friends get high pay in the 
cities. This movement is not confined to 
farm hands. Farm managers are going. 
Share croppers have picked up their things 
in the middle of the busiest crop season 
and headed for town. “I’m done with 
farming,” one of them told the man with 
whom he had worked for years. 

In spite of the fact that the whole 
country is ablaze with the war effort, 
there is less talk of war in the Middle West 
than in the South and East. The South is 


filled with training camps and the soldiers 


crowd the streets of Southern towns. The 
cotton mills in the Gastonia area are turn- 
ing out 25 per cent more than their nor- 
mal production each week. Sixty per cent 
of their workers are women in normal 
times. Now they are training women for all 
sorts of jobs that men used to do. 

In the South—as in Detroit—there is 
danger of serious trouble between whites 
and Negroes. Agitators and intemperate 
statements on both sides are upsetting 
influences. Some think enemy agents might 
be trying to provoke trouble. 

Thoughtful whites and Negroes are ex- 
ercising extreme care in public statements, 
with many newspapers refusing to print 
provocative communications from either 
side. There are reports of all sorts of or- 
ganized movements by Negroes, but these 
reports are hard to track down. 

The difference in the point of view of 
the South and the Middle West might be 
exemplified by the statements of two well- 
informed editors. 

“We want to do everything we can to 
get on with the war, to get it over with as 
soon as possible and get our boys back 
home,” said the Southerner. “We are 
willing to leave a second front to the 
military men and are not disposed to offer 
carping criticism.” 

“The Middle West is fighting the war,” 
said the Middle Westerner. “It leads the 
nation in the number of men it has in the 
service. I’d put it this way: The Middle 
West is for the team, but is critical of 
the coaching staff.” 
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Inside Story of a Mission: 
Results of Mr. Willkie’s Trip 


Plan to Campaign for New Front in War, Equality of Nations in Peace 


Military importance of 
report to President on 
air route across Siberia 


A flying trip around the world is the be- 
ginning of a new chapter in the career of 
Wendell L. Willkie. 

Moves are planned to grow out of Mr. 
Willkie’s flight that may change the course 
of this war. The moves are sure to affect 
the future of Mr. Willkie’s political party, 
especially his own leadership of that. party. 

Mr. Willkie plans to make this trip a 
starter for a new drive to shape the man- 
agement of the war and influence the na- 
ture of the peace. All this is part of the 
story back of Mr. Willkie’s trip. That 
story up to date follows: 

Mr. Willkie himself proposed the trip 
last summer and asked President Roose- 
velt for permission to take it. The Presi- 
dent assented and gave a special mission 
to the man who had been his opponent in 
the 1940 presidential campaign. Mr. 
Willkie became the President’s personal 
representative, acting as the bearer of con- 
fidential messages to Premier Stalin and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

As a spectacular exploit, the Willkie 
trip is in a class by itself. Traveling in the 
first of the Army’s new four-engine flying 
transports, the Willkie party covered 
31,000 miles in 49 days. The flight spanned 
four seas, touched five continents and 
crossed three of them. 

The trip took the Willkie party into 17 
countries, sometimes over routes that no 
American ever had seen before. And as it 
progressed, Mr. Willkie’s trip kept at- 
tracting more attention and kept growing 
in significance. Thus: 

In Egypt: He saw the front and praised 
the soldiers for their recent repulse of 
Field Marshal Rommel. His activities won 
some gibes from newsmen there, and only 
casual interest back home. His pictures in 
the home newspapers were few. 

In Turkey: He started to get results and 
gain attention. He talked about the Allied 
victory in Egypt and U.S. plane and ship 
production. He brought good cheer and a 
general stiffening of the Near Eastern front. 

In Moscow: He spoke out boldly for 
opening a second front now in Europe for 
the relief of Russia. He saw fighting, looked 
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MR. WILLKIE: After 17 countries, 31,000 miles, 49 days 
... it was still the second front 


inside Russian war plants, rode between 
front and factory in an Army jeep, held 
long man-to-man talks with Premier Stalin. 
His trip began to be world news. His sec- 
ond-front remarks stung the British, irri- 
tated U.S. commanders, and aroused en- 
thusiasm in Moscow. He won permission to 
go over a forbidden route into China and 
to come out over a highly important route. 

In Chungking: He was greeted as the 
next President of the United States. His 
stand for freedom for colonial peoples as an 
Allied war aim won attention all over the 
world. He was photographed with General- 
issimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. He 
scooped America and Britain on their 
pledge to drop all their extraterritorial 
privileges in China. He saw fighting on the 
critical Yellow River front. His visit to 
China was one long ovation. 

And: Then Mr. Willkie flew home to 
report to President Roosevelt and receive 
the President’s praise for what the Chief 


Executive called an exceedingly successful 
and very interesting report. Mr. Willkie 
had helped put the Allies on the political 
offensive in most of the fighting world. 
But: The last lap, though shrouded in 
silence, was in military value most im- 
portant. Mr. Willkie flew back across Si- 
beria, whose facilities for air connections 
with America had not been realized in this 
country. Those connections would instant- 
ly become vital in event of a Japanese at- 
tack on Siberia. Mr. Willkie was permitted 
to observe for his Government on what he 
saw on the way to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
In Minnesota: Mr. Willkie, back on 
American soil, revealed what he has in 
mind in a political way for the future. 
There he promptly indorsed the nonisola- 
tionists and younger men of the Repub- 
lican Party. Using the wide public interest 
in his trip as a springboard, he plunged 
back into the middle of the political scene. 
He revealed a decision to carry his views 
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on war, peace and politics to the people. 

All this means that big things are stir- 
ring in the background of the trip around 
the world. Mr. Willkie’s ideas are to be 
thrust into the forefront of public debate. 
No subjects not military secrets are to be 
barred. This American leader scoffs at the 
theory that the plans of military chieftains 
are above public criticism. He proposes to 
marshal public pressure for changes in the 
management of the war, and for assur- 
ances as to the nature of the peace. This is 
what Mr. Willkie stands for: 

In the war: The union of all American 
fighting forces under one commander. He 
revives an earlier suggestion that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur would be a good man 
for this job—a job that President Roose- 
velt once said would be too big for any 
one man. He sticks to the need and feasi- 
bility for opening a second front against 
Germany now. He advocates an all-out of- 
fensive everywhere by the United Nations. 

For the peace: An end to the empire of 
nations over other nations. He advocates a 
world-wide system of helping those colonial 
peoples who join the Allied cause to be- 
come free and independent. He wants to 
get rid of any idea that America can live 
by itself. He wants America to take its 
place as a partner in the post-war world. 

So the round-the-world flight, the events 
and the program issuing from it reveal 
much of what is going on behind the scenes 
in the Willkie camp. Observers noted that 
the trip’s entourage included two of the 
Office of War Information’s top newsmen, 
one regarded as an insider among Mr. 
Willkie’s political strategists. Gardner 
Cowles, Midwestern publisher, was reputed- 
ly among the discoverers of Mr. Willkie as 
Republican presidential timber in 1940. 

Back of Mr. Willkie’s rise to leadership 
in the Republican Party in 1940 was a 
search by a group of men, including Mr. 
Cowles, for a Republican who could stop 
the isolationist trend in the Party. 

A continuing struggle. The struggle that 
began with Mr. Willkie’s campaign for the 
presidential nomination in 1940 has gone 
on ever since. The group of men who sup- 
ported him then still mainly supports 
him, and there have been converts. 

The Willkie group never has been free 
from concern lest the isolationist wing get 
complete control of the Party. This would 
mean the end of Mr. Willkie’s leadership 
within the Republican organization. The 
result has been a continual pull and haul 
between the Willkie and the anti-Willkie 
wings of the Party. 

Now the Willkie group is beginning to 
iook toward the presidential election in 
1944. Interest in that election is spurred 
by the growing confidence in the United 
Nations that victory is on the way. The 
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end of the war may be here, it is thought, 
by the time the national elections come 
in 1944. That would mean that a new 
struggle inside this country to shape the 
peace would be at hand. 

Right now the Willkie group is prepar- 
ing its lines to carry on that struggle. 
Their objective is what Mr. Willkie in his 
statements on the trip called the winning 
of the peace. In China, Mr. Willkie ex- 
plained that this meant the end of empire. 

Mr. Willkie already has revealed abroad 
what he believes should take the place of 
empire in the postwar world. This would 
be a new system of international admin- 
istration. The nucleus would be the United 
Nations. Now joined together to wage 
war, Mr. Willkie believes they should re- 
main associated to keep the peace. Admin- 
istering the system of ironclad guarantees 
of freedom for subject peoples would be 
one job for the international administra- 
tion. He urges that training subject peo- 
ples for freedom should be another. 

The Willkie group of men believes that 
after the war the United States must be 
ready to play its expanded part in such a 
world plan of keeping order, or else take a 
back seat in a disorderly world. 

Recipe for leadership. Mr. Willkie’s 
world flight is the latest of several meth- 
ods chosen to keep himself and his views 
in this continual struggle before the coun- 
try. For he and his advisers know that such 
activity is the recipe for leadership, 

Only twice in fifty years has a defeated 
presidential candidate been so persistently 
active as he in public affairs. Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Jennings Bryan 
were the exceptions. Mr. Willkie has sur- 
passed the record of all others in keeping 
himself and his views before the public. 

Mr. Willkie began by calling on his sup- 
porters to back President Roosevelt’s plan 
of all-out aid to Britain. That was right 
after his defeat in November, 1940. Next 
he made a well-publicized trip to Britain 
and Eire. Then he came out for the Ad- 
ministration’s Lend-Lease Bill, the center 
of an isolationist ’ sht. After that, as 
counsel, he defendes the motion picture 
industry, accused in Congress of fighting 
the isolationists on the screen. Finally, he 
forced the Republican National Commit- 
tee to take an anti-isolationist stand and 
declared against Representative Hamilton 
Fish, isolationist leader, running for Re- 
publican nomination to Congress. 

So Mr. Willkie’s round-the-world mis- 
sion stands out as the latest and boldest, 
and by all odds the most dramatic, of a 
long series of efforts to maintain and build 
up his leadership. The trip marks a rise 
of Mr. Willkie to new prominence. This 
rise foreshadows events of importance to 
Mr. Willkie’s party and to the nation. 
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October 23, 1942 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


lhe Unites, 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It seems incredible that only in these last few days 
has an authoritative word been spoken publicly on the 
subject of the size of the Army we are mobilizing. 

It seems unbelievable that our whole industrial or- 
ganization should have been asked to manufacture uni- 
forms and equipment and to build camps and training 
facilities for an Army whose size nobody knew. 

Whether we are to have an Army of 7,500,000, as is 
now Officially announced, or 10,000,000 or 13,000,000, 
as has recently been estimated by various observers in- 
side and outside of Congress, is a fact vital to the 
over-all planning of our war program. 

For the size of the Army is the key to many prob- 
lems. Without this information, we cannot tell how 
much equipment or tools to make. Without it, we can- 
not know how to schedule the materials needed for 
ships or weapons. Without it, we cannot know how to 
establish priorities within age groups under the Selec- 
tive Service System. It’s like starting to build a build- 
ing without knowing how many stories it is to be. 

Let us concede that democracy stumbles forward 
and that a war program has to be developed as the 
nation moves ahead month by month from a peace- 
time economy to an all-out war economy. Certain er- 
rors are inevitable. But the man-power situation looks 
as if it has been badly handled, and as if the top men 
who have been entrusted with the making of decisions 
as to the policy for selecting soldiers under the draft 
have been woefully incompetent. 


NO UNIFORMITY President Roosevelt is, of course, 
IN DRAFT ACTION ultimately responsible for what 
BY LOCAL BOARDS is not done by his executive agen- 
cies. Yet he cannot possibly ad- 
minister all phases of the war program. He can, how- 
ever, observe the trend of public opinion and make 
personal investigation when he sees signs of a fall- 
down in any major activity. The press has been full of 
criticism for months on the man-power situation. 

For more than two years now the American people 
have observed the workings of the Selective Service 
System. The local boards have been given wide dis- 
cretion in sending men into the military service. The 
boards have received memoranda of instructions from 
General Hershey, the National Director of Selective 
Service. Some of these instructions seem to contradict 
the regulations. Nevertheless, the local boards have 
tried as best they could to interpret the rules and do 


MAN-POWER MUDDLES 
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their duty. They have, on the whole, performed an ex.) 
cellent public service. ! 
But what of the rules? What of the policies? We all 
know that one draft district takes men irrespective of! 
whether they are married, while another district does 
not. Many boards have taken workers from the farm” 
and factory because they were stampeded into doing§ 
so by hysterical demands from the Selective Service? 
Headquarters to the effect that man power was! 
needed for a huge army. j 


WE MUST BEGIN 
TO ‘SCHEDULE’ 
OUR MAN POWER 


While all this was going on, the! 
volunteer system was in effect 
for the Navy and a splendid 
group of men has been recruited 7 
without the draft. It makes one wish that the United § 
States Army had been similarly recruited. But we have 7 
been told this was impossible—that men who ought to 
stay behind would leave their work, while the selective | 
system would send to war only those who could be 
spared and would require those who were needed at 
home to stay on their jobs. 

It might be assumed that a prohibition would be is- 7 
sued to stop recruiting for the Army or against accept: § 
ing volunteers. But this hasn’t been applied and there 7 
is none even today. Valuable workers who left farm or§ 
factory have been and are accepted just the same, 
without regard to the fact that by leaving the produc- 
tion front they may be doing exactly what the Selective 
Service System was supposed to prevent. 

We know also that the so-called quota method has 
been unfairly applied. The local boards aren’t at fault 
in that action either. They are given numerical quotas 
to fill, and they must go down the lists and get the 
necessary men irrespective of what the memoranda 
from the National Headquarters may say about mt 
or that essential occupation or the family status of the } 
individual. 

Clearly then the Selective Service Director is charge 
able with a major mistake in failing promptly to & 
tablish quotas on a uniform basis by classes or ages o 
geographical units, so that what one district lacked it 
numbers might be made up from another district 
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which had a surplus of registrants, for instance, in the 
unmarried group. 5 

The statute by which Congress created the Selective} 
Service System gave the President, and through himf 
the National Director, power to make all needed rules} 
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| Problem has been like trying to build a building without knowing how many 
stories it is to be—Clash of voluntary and selective systems—Incom- 


petence in handling age groups and in policy-making on draft. 


|) and regulations. Quotas could have been made by 

\ regions, by States or by localities. Priorities within 
|) draft limits by age groups could have been set. The 
if) Director had all the power necessary, but he failed to 
8) use that power. 

We are at last, after many trials and tribulations, be- 
ginning to “schedule” materials. We must now begin to 
“schedule” man power. 

Hasn’t anything of this sort been done already, it 
will be asked. Yes, some rough estimates as to the size 
of the Army were given to the Selective Service Head- 
quarters, but the Army doesn’t handle the choosing of 
draftees. That’s the job of the Selective Service System 
—an agency independent of the Army and responsible 
to the President. 

It might be thought that General Hershey would 
» not send out quotas to local boards till he knew how 
many men of a particular class or age group each dis- 
, trict had on its list. But he evidently did. It is now re- 

vealed that even the work of classifying those who reg- 

istered has not been completed till this week. Orders 

went out several weeks ago to get the job done by Oc- 
- | tober 16th. It is difficult to understand why the classi- 
| fication of registrants wasn’t accomplished sooner. If 
en the staffs of the local boards or the office quarters were 
t | inadequate, the country would have sanctioned the use 
7 of public funds by the President for that purpose. He 
./) has plenty of sums available for such emergencies. 
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SOME OLDER MEN It is no excuse, therefore, to say 
s| CALLED BEFORE the local boards were under- 
t) YOUNGER GROUPS manned. Someone at the top 
$ should have seen to it that they 
¢|) were not undermanned. It is no excuse to say that the 
) 
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registrants between the ages of 35 to 45, who consti- 
| tuted the bulk of the latest registration, were too old 

) anyhow to classify at once and that the quotas were, 

| Senerally speaking, being filled from the younger 
. | groups. For the fact is that many men in the 35 to 45 

age group were drafted, just the same, in some dis- 
tricts while just across the street in other districts 

i they were not called or even classified. This is dis- 

s ‘Timination between citizens. 

} We read that General Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, says the older men do not 
make as good soldiers as the younger group. He testi- 
- fies before a Senate committee about visits to hos- 
| Pitals recently where men who had been drafted only 
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a few days before had broken down physically. He de- 
clares we shall have to build, too, many hospitals to 
care for such men if we keep on drafting those above 
the age of 40. 


CRYING NEED FOR But wasn’t that a task for the 
OVER-ALL POLICY Selective Service System to work 
ON MOBILIZATION out? Should men of the older 

groups or men partially disabled 
have been sent into service while there were younger 
men available somewhere in the country? Part of the 
blame rests on Congress presumably, because it did 
not lower the draft limit to 18 years of age when the 
War Department asked for it originally. But in fair- 
ness to Congress, it must be stated that the President, 
as the maker of such an important policy, never for- 
mally asked Congress for such legislation till last 
week. Even as late as a few weeks ago he parried a 
question about it at his press conference by stating 
that the camp facilities were so overtaxed there 
wouldn’t be room enough for the 18-to-20-year-olds 
till after the first of next year anyway. But there hap- 
pened to be room enough for the older men and those 
who were drafted from farms and factories. Many are 
now being called back from the Army to their civilian 
jobs. They never should have been permitted to go 
in the first place. 

It has been suggested that the Administration was 
waiting till after the elections before making a change 
in draft policy. This idea has been refuted because the 
President now asks—before the elections—for legisla- 
tion permitting 18-to-20-year-olds to be drafted. It 
may well be that the disruption of farms and factory 
rolls by the draft of the older men has caused such a 
widely unfavorable public opinion that it became bet- 
ter politics to put the legislation through immediately 
to draft the younger men. Anyway, Congress has re- 
sponded promptly. 

What we need still, however, is an over-all man- 
power policy—to schedule men for the farms and the 
factories, to schedule men into the Army in a steady 
flow as rapidly as really needed, and to see that able- 
bodied men, and not the partially disabled or the men 
past the point of physical vigor, are mobilized. 

The situation cries out for simple principles of or- 
ganization, for common sense, and, above all, for com- 
petent men in the high administrative positions deal- 
ing with the actual making of man-power policies. 
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EXPERIMENT IN LABOR PLACEMENT 


Government Plan for Voluntary Shift of Workers to Essential Jobs 


Compulsion as next step 
if persuasion fails 
to fill war requirements 


Many American men and women who 
have been free to choose their own jobs 
in the past soon will be working where 
the Government wants them to work. 
They will be doing so voluntarily at first. 
But, if the voluntary system does not 
place enough workers in the right jobs, 
a system of compulsory control will follow. 

An experiment in voluntary control of 
the labor supply in two States and 10 
cities is getting under way. Object is to 
supply war plants in those areas with all 
the workers they need—male and female, 
white and Negro. If the plan succeeds, it 
can be the pattern for a national voluntary 
program. If it fails, employers and em- 
ployes can expect the government to go 
into the hiring and firing business on a 
big scale. 


This is the voluntary idea: 

To make full use of all local labor 
before importing workers from out- 
side. This is to be done by recruiting, 
training and placing women, older 
workers, handicapped workers, and 
Negroes. 

To transfer skilled workers now em- 
ployed in nonwar industries to war 
industries in the same area. 

Orderly importation of workers if 
the local supply is not adequate, with 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice acting as recruiting agency. 

To end pirating of workers by war 
industries. 

To reduce absenteeism 
workers to a minimum. 

To see that all war workers are used 
to their maximum capacity. 


among 


Persuasion rather than compulsion will 
be used to induce workers to change jobs. 
U.S. Employment Service is to be the 
clearing house for hiring new workers and 
transferring those employed elsewhere. Em- 
ployers in nonwar businesses will be 
urged, not compelled, to release workers 
who have skills that would qualify them 
for war work. 

The experiment relies for success upon 
co-operation of labor, industry and Gov- 
ernment. But even the voluntary system 
has some teeth in it. If workers decline to 
do the bidding of the U.S. Employment 
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Service, they may be reminded that local 
draft boards can take away their defer- 
ment on occupational grounds and reclas- 
sify them for military service. This threat 
of mandatory action has been used success- 
fully in Baltimore, where a similar experi- 
ment in voluntary controls has been on 
trial since July. 

If drafting of labor comes, it will carry 
strong penalties for violation. These pen- 
alties may be in the form of fines and im- 
prisonment or may follow a work-or-fight 
technique. But many problems stand in 
the way of compulsory recruiting. Some 
for which solutions have not been found 
are these: Should an employer be de- 
prived completely of the right to hire and 
fire? Should subsidies be paid to men or 
women going to lower-paid jobs? What is 
to be done about moving workers from one 
locality to another and housing them after 
they arrive? Which industries are essential 
to the war effort and which are not? Should 
workers be denied by law the right to 
strike? 

The Baltimore experiment con- 
vinced some officials that voluntary regu- 
lation is not the solution to supplying the 
war machine with workers, especially in 
areas where wage scales differ widely. A 
worker drawing good wages on one job 
naturally is reluctant to leave for a lower- 
paying job in another industry. Many em- 
ployers are not willing to release workers 
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—Wide World 
PAUL V. McNUTT 
...he had teeth to help 


who have been mainstaiys for a number 
of years. 

The States to which the Baltimore ex- 
periment will be extended are Oregon and 
Washington. The cities, so widely scat- 
tered that the experience of each should 
be typical for surrounding areas, are 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; Portland, Ore.: San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 

What happens in these areas will have 
profound significance for employers and 
workers. The end of “free labor” so far as 
war work is concerned may be in sight. 
However, conscription of labor is an idea 
so foreign to the United States that an 
attempt to sell it to Congress before the 
country is ready might end in a serious 
setback for the Administration. Labor is 
not sold on the idea, is not yet sure that 
freezing of some workers in their present 
jobs is necessary. 
concern over labor’s atti- 
tude on job freezing was shown last week 
when Fowler Harper, deputy director of 
the War Manpower Commission, ap- 
pealed to the American Federation of 
Labor for permission to explain the Com- 
mission’s man-power policies. Reason for 
his concern was a mild resolution adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor 
convention in Toronto urging WMC not 
to issue any more job-freezing orders like 
the one in the Northwest lumber 
copper industries until adequate 
guards had been developed. 

Mr. Harper's telegram caused the AFL 
to adopt another resolution 
job freezing “when the rights of workers 
are fully protected.” 

There is evidence, however, that further 
down the line in the AFL there is less dis- 
position to go along with the War Man- 
power Commission on all its labor control 
ideas. A labor newspaper—The Union— 
published by AFL unions in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, took violent issue with Paul V. 
McNutt, War Manpower Administrator, 
in a recent editorial. The paper denounced 
Mr. McNutt for favoring (so the news- 
paper said) the drafting of labor. 

Much of the opposition is partly trace- 
able to Mr. McNutt’s troubles with the 
unions when he was Governor of Indiana. 
but it shows that a lot of missionary 
work has to be done before unions will 
yield the rights of their members to work 
where they please. 
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Rewarding Workers: 
New Pay Ruling 


It is still possible for employers to raise 
the pay of individual wage earners without 
asking permission of the War Labor Board, 
when such raises are for meritorious service 
or when they provide incentive for more 
productive work. 

This is WLB’s own interpretation of 
what it can and cannot do in controlling 
wages under the President’s anti-inflation 
order. The interpretation serves to narrow 
the Board’s sphere of operations to in- 
creases in general wage rates. 

This interpretation does not cover sal- 
aries, only wages. WLB will exercise con- 
trol over salaries under $3,000 and salaries 
up to $5,000 which are covered in wage 
agreements. Salaries over $3,000, other 
than those handled by WLB as part of 
wage agreements, will be controlled by 
the Treasury. Regulations covering such 
salaries are not yet issued. For inflation- 
control purposes, salaries are defined as 
remuneration for personal services regu- 
larly paid on a weekly, monthly or annual 
basis. Wages usually are paid on an hourly 
or daily basis. 

There is a catch, in how far 
employers may go in making merit raises: 
They cannot raise them to a point that 
will bring substantial increases in their 
operating costs or to a point that will 
furnish a basis for raising prices for their 
products. 


however, 


While this ruling gives management con- 
siderable leeway in rewarding workers for 
their accomplishments, it means that any 
such raises must come out of selling prices. 
Also, increases must conform to estab- 
lished wage agreements or established 
wage rate schedules. The Board rules that 
such increases may be made: 

In the case of individual promotions 
or reclassifications. 

For individual merit within estab- 
lished rate ranges. 

Where established plans for wage 
increases, based upon length of serv- 
ice, are in operation. 

For increased productivity under 
piecework or incentive plans. 

Where an apprentice or training sys- 
tem is in operation. 

The effect upon union contracts con- 
taining automatic pay increases apparent- 
ly is this: Such clauses will continue to 
operate only if increases are based on 
length of service or when the increases are 
within established rate ranges for par- 
ticular jobs. No approval is given to 
automatic adjustments for cost-of-living 
increases. 
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THURMAN ARNOLD 
... didn’t beat the band 


Punishment for strikers? “Wildcat” 
strikes have been a troublesome problem 
for the War Labor Board ever since the 
unions agreed that strikes were out of 
order in wartime. 

The Board has now developed a new 
technique for handling such strikes. The 
technique, used for the first time in a 
strike at the Cleveland plant of the Steel 
Improvement and Forge Co., is this: 

Board representatives are instructed to 
investigate causes of the strike and to 
recommend punishment for those responsi- 
ble for continuing the strike in the face of 
orders from the Board and from union 
leaders that work be resumed. This 
amounts to disciplining strikers as indi- 
viduals rather than treating them as group 
members of local unions. 

The Board has not said what kind of 
punishment it has in mind. But it might do 
as the Navy has suggested in the Cleve- 
land strike: blacklist the strikers from 
holding jobs in any war plants. Or it 
could call upon the unions to discipline 
their own members for violating the no- 
strike pledge. 


Mr. Petrillo’s round. Jimmy Pe- 
trillo won the first round in his court fight 
with Thurman Arnold, but the public has 
not seen the end of the Government’s ef- 
forts to force the president of the AFL 





musicians’ union to call off his ban on the 
making of radio musical transcriptions and 
phonograph records. 

Assistant Attorney General Arnold ap- 
pears to be relying almost as much on 
public opinion as on the courts to win his 
case. If he appeals the decision of the fed- 
eral district court, every step will be thor- 
oughly publicized. Through such publicity, 
Mr. Arnold may induce Congress to enact 
legislation which will put an end to labor 
practices that he considers monopolistic. 

In denying Mr. Arnold’s request for a 
temporary injunction against the Petrillo 
ban, Judge John P. Barnes ruled that the 
disagreement between the union and the 
recording and broadcasting companies was 
a labor dispute. As such, he held that it 
did not come under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Arnold had argued that many small 
radio stations would be forced out of busi- 
ness by the prohibition against recordings 
and that many restaurants, recreation and 
amusement places not large enough to hire 
musicians would be destroyed. 


War Strikes 


Nine major strikes affecting war produc- 
tion were reported in Washington during 
the week ended October 10. They involved 
22,879 workers and resulted in the loss of 
48,280 man-days of labor. One of the 
strikes, involving 404 workers, began 
prior to the week ended October 10 and 
continued into that week. The nine stop- 
pages represented an increase of two from 
the previous week’s total of seven. 

The totals: 

3 CIO strikes. 


4 AFL strikes. 
2 United Mine Workers strikes. 


At least 200 employes were involved 
in each of the strikes reported. 





Involving ClO Unions 

Unritep CorK WorRKERS: 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNITep AUTO WoRKERS: 

Ohrysler Corp., Jefferson St. 

Detroit. 

LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN: 

Dried Fruit Packers, San Jose Valley, 


Plant, 


Calif. 
Involving AFL Unions 
TEAMSTERS: 
General Careioee, Schenectady and 
Albany, N. 
BolLeRMAKERS: 


South Portland Spipeuticing Corp., 
South Portland, 
BLACKSMITHS, Drop +. AND HELPERS: 
— | ees and Forge Co., Cleve- 
and. 
MOouLDERS: 
Western Cartridge Co., Alton, Ill. 


Involving United Mine Workers 


Panther Valley Coal Com "Go, and Hd Cabigh 
Coal and pavieption . and Ed 
Coal Co.), Lansford, 

-—- Ultramarine Co, Huntington, 
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How good are the British 


as Allies? 


Talk to almost any dozen people and you'll find that 
U.S. opinion of the British runs all the way from starry- 
eyed worship to bitter criticism. 

Which proves that 3000 miles of Atlantic, while no 
longer an impossible military barrier, can be a barrier 
to understanding. 


Our enemies are pleased that this barrier exists. The 
Nazis are doing everything in their power to make Amer- 
icans distrustful of the British, distrustful of their mili- 
tary ability, of their willingness to carry their fair share 
of the load. 

For this reason LIFE has considered it a duty—as the 
magazine reaching the largest number of readers in 
America—to present a complete portrait of Britain, with 
no shortcomings glossed over, with no strengths omitted 
from the record. 


To present on the one hand the picture-story of the 
British who in the last 12 months have convoyed to the 
battle fronts of the Middle East alone more than 30,000 





Britain’s Government. Readers of LIFE are aware of the 
Churchill government’s strengths and weaknesses. They real- 
ize how on the one hand it has blundered in Asiatic policy, 
but on the other hand has lifted Great Britain from military 
bankruptcy after Dunkirk to a formidable military power. 


vehicles of war... who have sent out nearly five bomber 
and fighter planes to Russia and other fronts for every 
plane they received from us in 1941. . . who sent out 15 
tanks for every one imported . . . who have been shipping 
80% of the output of their factories to fronts outside 
of England. 


To present on the other hand the picture-story of the 
British who lost or shared in the loss of Belgium, France, 
Norway, Greece, Crete, Malaya, Burma, and the Dutch 
East Indies . . . who are now in an unadmirable as well as 
an uncomfortable spot in India ... who may possibly lose 
Egypt and the Suez Canal before the year is out. 


In LIFE you find no prejudiced reporting—either pro 
or anti—about the British. What you do find is a true 
and honest wartime portrait of them: their fighting 
forces, their government, their colonies, their war pro- 
duction, their life at home. 


Out of such reporting comes increased Allied unity. 
For each of these accurate word-and-picture reports in 


BRITISH COMBINE 
Britain’s War Production. Great Britain has done far better 
than the U.S., as LIFE readers realize, on war production. The 
British have completely mobilized their man power and woman 
power. (114 million women work in vital war industries.) Great 
Britain, so far, has really been the Arsenal of Democracy. 
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LIFE makes for a more sympathetic knowledge of how 
the British think and act. It gives us ballast and balance. 
It keeps us from blowing hot one day, cold the next, 
toward our Island Ally in Europe. This is good medicine 
for us—bad medicine for Hitler’s policy of “divide and 
rule.” 


Good medicine for us and bad for Hitler because each 


The British at Home. LIFE’s 23 million readers get intimate, 
bread-and-butter portraits of the British, find them much like 
their own relatives and friends: people you admire one minute 
and want to kick in the pants the next. But people with the 
same ideas we have of decency, of democracy, and of fair play. 


Britain’s Fighting Forces. Though Brit- 
ish generalship, as LIFE honestly dis- 
closes, has ranged from bad to brilliant, 
Britain’s fighting man has proved him- 
self consistently one of the world’s best. 
Contrary to Axis propaganda, Empire 
casualties have been more than 70% 
British, less than 30% Dominion, In- 
dian, and Colonial. 


week more than 23 million civilians (plus 63% of the men 
in our armed forces) look to LIFE’s pages for the guid- 
ance of truth. 

These people will not accept rumor for fact. These 
people, though with strong minds of their own, realize 
that not alone through courage, toil, and sacrifice will 
victory be won . . . but also through understanding. 


‘““America’s Most Potent 
Editorial Force’”’ 


More than 4 million copies sold each 
week! Read by more than 23 million 
people! Bought by more people, read 
by more people than any other weekly 
magazine in the history of publishing! 
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WHAT'S BACK 


‘ : 


10 Workers Behind Each Fighter 


HOKE 
Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


For each American in uniform today, there are 10 men 
and women working in factories or on farms. Some time 
in 1944, when the size of the armed forces is expected to 
double, there will be only five workers behind each Amer- 
ican fighter. 

This changing proportion of workers to soldiers, sailors 
and Marines is shown in the Pictogram. Estimates are 
based on official calculations. At present the armed forces 
consist of approximately 5,000,000 men. The working 
force is placed at 52,400,000 men and women. 

Eighteen months or two years hence, the number of 
men in uniform is expected to increase to 10,000,000. But 
the number of workers will scarcely expand at all. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for example, estimates that 
employment in December, 1943, will be 52,500,000. In 
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planning a large Army and Navy, therefore, officials are 
counting on supplying these units with a working force of 
approximately the same size as exists today. 

Earlier reports that each person in the fighting forces 
requires a fixed number of civilian workers behind him 
does not appear to be based on the facts. These reports 
placed the number of civilians required to support a sol- 
dier at from 10 to 18. The facts are that the Army and 
Navy plan to expand their fighting units while the labor 
force is kept relatively steady. 

Thus, instead of having to find two or three or four 
workers for each man inducted into the armed services, 
Manpower officials are to be asked to do little more than 
to replace him at the factory bench or behind the plow. 
This task, however, will not be easy, because the country 
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5 Workers Behind Each Fighter 


now is using all but 1,700,000 of its present labor force 
and about 1,000,000 of these will prove to be unemploy- 
able. 

Some of the new workers can come from the ranks of 
growing children. Estimates have been made that 1,000,- 
000 new workers can be obtained by lowering by six 
months the time spent in school. Another 500,000 can be 
found by employing persons beyond the normal retire- 
ment age. But most of the replacements must come from 
the ranks of women not now employed. These include 
4,500,000 nonfarm housewives under 45 years, with no 
children under 16, and 9,100,000 nonfarm housewives 
under 45 with young children. Plans call for the induction 
of many of these married women into the labor force. 

At the same time, the expansion of the armed forces 
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foreshadows much greater sacrifices by civilians in their 
living standards. Although the working force will remain 
constant, or expand only slightly, workers for the most 
part will be producing for the armed services instead of 
for each other. 

The outlook is that the American Army and Navy are 
going to be built at the expense of much civilian belt- 
tightening. Supplies of food and clothing are certain to 
shrink and many accustomed services will almost disap- 
pear. There will be fewer salesmen, barbers, hairdressers 
and household workers available to cater to civilian needs. 
A large proportion of these workers must shift into more 
essential occupations. And, as they shift, goods and serv- 
ices available for persons behind the lines will shrink 
correspondingly. 
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ACTION ON THE HOME FRONT 


Speeding up Moves for Draft of Youths and Man-power Controls 


Conferences with military, 
legislative leaders. Report 
on Government spending 


President Roosevelt is putting into ef- 
fect some of the things he learned on his 
tour of the country. Everywhere, he felt 
the impact of a will to get on with the war 
and have it over with, of a willingness to 
do the things that need doing, however 
hard, and withdut regard to how many 
days lie before November 3. 

The President’s glimpse of a nation 
busy, perplexed, troubled, but hard at the 
work of fighting the war on the home front 
put a new degree of firmness into Wash- 
ington officials. It is bringing tough-minded 
men to the front and is pressing Congress 
toward unheard-of election eve tasks. 

Mr. Roosevelt put something of what 
he saw into his speech last week. He 
headed the nation toward an early, two- 
fold draft, of 18 and 19-year-old youths 
for military service, and of labor for work 
in field and factory. But he put more of 
what he saw into his intimate talks with 
officials. Clear signs of a stiffening purpose 
were plainly visible before week’s end. 

Rubber Administrator William Jeffers 
outglared Senators from cotton states, told 
them rayon would be used instead of cot- 
ton on heavy tires, “and make no mistake 
about it, I am not going to be influenced 
by anybody, anytime, anywhere.” Work 
began to go forward immediately on both 
man-power and ‘teen-age draft plans. 
There was every indication, from the way 
in which both Senate and House commit- 
tees went to work, that the draft of 
youngsters would be authorized promptly. 

This measure, like the draft of man 
power for war work, has been one of the 
plans that have lain behind the scenes for 
months, proposals which men with votes 
at stake hoped they might be able to leave 
lying there until after election. Both are 
bitter war doses. The objections to a forced 
draft of men to work are still so keen that 
voluntary recruitment will be tried first. 

In answer to another question he had 
heard from the country, Mr. Roosevelt had 
the Budget Bureau compile a 96-page 
study of trends in nonwar federal expendi- 
tures, covering the period from 1932 
through the fiscal year 1943. It said: 

For this year, $74,000,000,000 will go 
into the war effort. That is $15,000,000,000 
or $20,000,000,000 more than original esti- 
mates. Almost $2.000,000,000 will go for 
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interest on the debt. The war and the debt 
will get 94.8 per cent of the spending. 

Another $4,194,000,000 goes to nonwar 
spending. Of this, $1,969,000,000 goes to 
new services like unemployment relief, 
agricultural adjustment, social security and 
railroad retirement. The remainder, $2,- 
225,000,000, goes to old-line Government 
agencies that existed before 1932. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he had received a 
large volume of letters from citizens asking 
about nonwar spending, some protesting 
against cuts Congress had made, others 
urging that they be peeled back to 1932 
levels as a “federal contribution toward 
helping to win the war.” 





—Harris & — 
REPRESENTATIVE MAY 
«.. checked with the President 


Presidential visitors emphasized that the 
draft and man-power problems lay fore- 
most in his mind. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey and Paul V. McNutt, the draft 
and man-power chieftains, talked over the 
problem with him even before he made his 
speech. On the following day, he was at it 
again with Grenville Clark, the New York 
attorney who helped prepare the original 
Selective Service Act. But now they were 
talking over-all man-power problems, not 
just Army needs. 

Representative May (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, came to the White House to discuss 
plans of his House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to hurrv through the draft of 18 





and 19-year-olds. Senator Murray, (Dem), 
of Montana, was troubled about the prob- 
lems of the small businessman. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox brought a luncheon 
story of the fighting in the Pacific. Norman 
H. Davis, the Red Cross chairman, talked 
plans for its drive for funds. And Admiral 
Johannes T. Furstner, commander in chief 
of Dutch naval forces, stopped for a chat 
on his way from Curacao to London. 

Before the end of the week, Wendell 
Willkie, the traveling emissary for the 
President to Russia and China and other 
points east and west, wound up his long 
trip and came to Washington to make a 
report on what he had seen and _ heard 
He spent an hour and a half with Mr. 
Roosevelt and was no less convinced of the 
feasibility of a second front when he left 
than he had been when his long-distance 
exchanges with the President through the 
press had indicated the two were at odds. 

In his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said he had an interesting talk with his old 
political opponent. But he declined to say 
whether any changes in military strategy 
would result, added that he could not dis- 
close military secrets. It was an excellent 
talk, he said, and he did not intend to 
start a controversy for anyone. 

Mr. Roosevelt had no action in mind on 
an AFL resolution asking for the removal 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of 
Puerto Rico. He could not discuss pro- 
posals to stop voluntary enlistments until 
after the new draft law is passed. And he 
could not talk about Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s trip to England, had no new de- 
velopments on man power and could not 
say when he would name a successor to 
Justice Byrnes on the Supreme Court. 

An earlier press conference had _pro- 
duced little more news. The President had 
signed an order wiping out the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. It was to 
finance the sale of electrical appliances 
and the war is taking those appliances off 
the market. He is sending Brig. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley back to New Zealand as 
American Minister. He did not know what 
was being done about his suggestion for 
meatless days and could not say anything 
about the New England fuel oil situation. 

A vase of chrysanthemums stood on his 
gadget-strewn desk. And the presidential 
tone was less: sharp. He bantered with 
newsmen more than in the conferences be- 
fore he left on his trip, or the sharply criti- 
cal first one after his return. Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed more sure of himself. 
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War Products of Chrysier Corporation, in which Dodge “Job-Rated” quality and Dm 
craftsmanship have an important part, include: Dodge Command Recapnaissance e 
Cars . . . Dodge Field Radio Cars . .. Dodge Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks . . . 
Dodge Army Carryalls ... Ambulances . . . Airplane, Tank, Marine and Industrial 
Engines . . . Gyro-compasses . . . Aircraft Parts . . . Shells and Projectiles . .. 
Aluminum Forgings . . . Cantonment Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens . . . Tent 
Heaters. .. Air Raid Sirens ... Refrigeration Compressors... Trailer Fire Pumps. 
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KEEP "EM ROLLING! 
sign YOUR puepce . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and blue embiem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 
the useful life of every truck in America! 


Wh 
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Dodge men ...on the fields of France and in Dodge plants essential wartime commodities of industry and agriculture. 
at Detroit eee helped win the first World War. Today «+. ON Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more 
more and larger battle fronts, and in vastly enlarged Dodge = economical because they’re Job-Rated . . . trucks with ex- 
factories . .. men of Dodge are again building well ... to actly the right engine, clutch, transmission, and every other 
win another war! unit . . . to fit the job! 


Tanks, planes, trucks and guns ... built well by Dodge men... If wartime regulations permit you to buy—buy the best 
built dependably by skilled craftsmen who know no other way while you can still get the best. See your dependable Dodge 
to build .. . are faithfully serving dealer for Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
the United Nations’ armed forces . . trucks that fit your job and 
throughout the war-torn world. save you money. See —_ ay Pe 

Fluid Drive Dodge cars, for Plym- 
ne Be an eet, toe, outh cars, for used cars and trucks, 
trucks . . . built with this same and for dependable service! 
precision craftsmanship . . . are DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
faithfully and efficiently moving DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Meeting Crisis 
In Man Power: 
Press Views 


There is sharp disagreement in the na- 
tion’s press on how the man-power short- 
age should be met, but commenting edi- 
tors agree that the situation is acute and 
calls for quick action. 

Many formulas are offered for curing 
the situation. The size of the American 
Army is the crux of the problem, in the 
eyes of the editors, and they agree that 
the armed forces should be given first call 
on man power. Some editorial writers urge 
stricter Government control, others warn 
against pitfalls of labor conscription. 

“The problem of man power does not 
concern the armed forces only,” asserts the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.). “It is 
not simply one of filling the ranks of the 
Army, but of striking the most effective 
balance among all of the factors of a war- 
time economy—civilian, industrial, agri- 
cultural as well as military.” And the Cour- 
ant observes that, in war “a firm control, 
if not the complete regimentation of man 
power, is to be expected.” 

The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
says: “Closer Government control and some 
measure of compulsion are obvious steps in 
a situation where voluntary effort has 
clearly failed to achieve necessary results.” 

“Hard-boiled, realistic” man-power legis- 
lation is urged by the New York Post 
(Ind.), which says: “Stop kidding. Detail 
Americans to where they are needed. The 
quicker we do it, the quicker we'll get 
back to peace with our liberties intact.” 

But the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Ind. Dem.) maintains: “Labor conscrip- 
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TURNING ON THE HEAT 


aud Com of National Issues 


tion is a dynamite-laden doctrine and must 
be employed only as a very last resort.” 

Similarly, the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) contends: “No one who has thought 
seriously about the subject will lightly 
advocate forced work.” The Times presents 
a summary of other “very important 
measures that can and should be taken 
first.” Among these is final determination 
of the size of our armed forces as a basis 
for efficient planning; re-examination of 
the Government agencies with a view to 
shifting excess personnel to war work; in- 
creasing production by lengthening the 
work week; banning strikes and taxing 
excess purchasing power to curtail the 
production of luxuries. 

Most of these points are noted by other 
editors. The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) 
observes: “The man-power policy depends 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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on the size of the Army,” and it adds: 
“There is no doubt that the home front 
depends on an adequate, though not ap 
indulgent flow of necessities, but military 
demands have first call.” The Sun cop. 
tends that we shall be “unable to sharpen 
our over-all man-power policies to their 
maximum efficiency” until we know what 
the military requirements will be. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind. 
Rep.) calls attention that the War De. 
partment has more than 1,100,000 civilian 
employes and suggests a “thorough probe 
of the federal pay roll to see if it cannot 
spare employes for more useful work.” 

Asserting there are in all 2,300,000 Goy- 
ernment employes, the Macon, (Ga.) Tele. 
graph (Dem.) adds: “Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these could be put in uniform.” 

“Our Army must be manned,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep), 
“But it also must be equipped and fed. 
To date no rational policy of allocating 
man power with these three objectives in 
mind has been worked out.” In the opinion 
of this newspaper the situation calls for 
“the delegation of adequate power to a 
single body to make and enforce decisions 
covering this entire field.” 

The idea of study and investigation, as 
a basis for working out a definite policy 
and procedure for future action, is ad- 
vanced by a number of editors. 

“Now the man-power problem is plung- 
ing into the all-too-familiar conflict of 
opinion,” observes the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.). It indorses the suggestion 
that the question be turned over to a “non- 
partisan, fact-finding group for study.” 

“The time for haphazard, laissez-faire 
policies is past,” argues the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Ind. Rep.) . “An investigation 
of the facts by such a disinterested author- 
ity as the Baruch Committee would form 
the best basis for action.” 
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* *# + This report is printed as a matter of 
public information. It has been submitted to the 
Office of Censorship, which found no objection. 


A Report to the Board of Directors 


of Schenley Distillers Corporation 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Schenley Distillers 
Corporation on Tuesday, September 29, 1942, the Chairman made 
the following statement concerning the use of the Company's dis- 
tilling facilities for the production of alcohol for military uses: 


All of our 12 whiskey distilleries are producing either 
190-proof alcohol for military uses, or are making “high 
wines” for redistillation into war alcohol. Some of the 
plants are engaged in both types of production and one 
of our plants, not included among the 12 mentioned, is 
redistilling “high wines.” In keeping with the policy of 
this company, every distillery now making “high wines” 
is being converted as rapidly as possible into a plant 
capable of directly producing high-proof alcohol. 


On completion of this program, all of the company’s 
distilleries will be producing high-proof alcohol re- 
quired for smokeless gunpowder, synthetic rubber, 
chemical warfare, lend-lease and other military uses. In 
addition to the 12 plants now producing war materials, 
the company recently acquired a distillery in Arizona, 
and is acquiring a distillery in Montana. Neither of 
these plants has been in operation, and both will be con- 
verted into alcohol plants as rapidly as possible. 


One of our plants has been producing alcohol for 
military purposes since before Pearl Harbor, and from 
January Ist through October 31st of this year Schenley 
will have delivered more than 24,000,000 proof gallons 
of distilled materials, equivalent to more than 


12,000,000 wine gallons of alcohol for war purposes. 


Schenley plants are working on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis, something never before known in the beverage 
distilling industry, stepping up our production to an 
annual rate in excess of 60,000,000 proof gallons or its 
equivalent of 30,000,000 gallons of alcohol. 


The government is looking to the beverage distilling 
industry for 240,000,000 gallons of alcohol for war pur- 
poses in 1943 This will mean that more than 
$100,000,000 of plant capacity of the beverage distil- 
ling industry will shortly be in full use for the accom- 
plishment of this objective. It is evident that our coun- 
try would be in a precarious position regarding the 
availability of the alcohol essential to victory if the peo- 


ple had not voted in 1933 to end prohibition, thus 
making this plant investment and production capacity 
possible. 


Conversion of our whiskey distilleries into war alco- 
hol units is being carried out by the use of special equip- 
ment called a packed column, designed and put into 
operation by Schenley engineers. 


The packed column is constructed of non-critical 
materials, and consists principally of brick-tile Raschig- 
rings enclosed in a cylindrical shell. The separators, 
condensers and other needed equipment are part of 
existing distillery equipment, and only need to be suit- 
ably re-arranged and re-connected. Converting whiskey 
distilleries to war production plants by use of the 
packed column results in considerable savings of labor, 
time, materials and money, the essentials of industrial 
preparedness. The cost by our method is about one quar- 
ter of the cost of other known methods. 


We have offered the use of the packed column system 
of conversion royalty-free to every distilling company 
in America, including whatever assistance 1s required 
in drawing up plans and writing specifications. Some 
companies have already availed themselves of this serv- 


ice 


While the entire industry will shortly be converted to 
war production, whiskey stocks aging in warehouses 
will continue to be available for bottling and sale. Trade 
reaction has been favorable to our recently announced 
plans for bottling and distribution of the company’s 
products during the emergency which will enable us to 
make the best possible use of our reserve aging stocks 
of whiskies produced during the last nine years. 
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Curtailment of equipment, 
with increasing demands, 
among difficulties being met 


XLI—Trucks 


Truck transportation ranks high among 


the nation’s irreplaceable assets. Only a 
small stock pile of new trucks is left and 
there are no replacements in sight. At the 
same time, truck operators are being asked 
to carry a growing share of the transport 
load. 

So commercial and private owners alike 
are gearing their trucks more closely to 
straight war work every day. Operators of 
commercial truck lines and owners of pri- 
vate fleets already are using 60 to 70 per 
cent of their load capacity on jobs directly 
connected with war production. And they 
are meeting schedules on time, helping to 
break the transportation bottleneck. 

The war job. Truck lines give flexibility 
to industry that no other form of transpor- 
tation provides. They operate where rail 
and water do not reach; they carry a great- 
er variety of loads. As the railroads become 
more burdened with carload shipments, the 
trucks must take care of a still higher pro- 
portion of less-than-carload lots, which 
often are vitally important though small 
in size. 

So well can trucks fit in with any produc- 
tion system, they often act as part of an 
assembly line. For example: 

A Cleveland, Ohio, factory makes heads 
for airplane engines which are assembled 
at a plant more than 600 miles away in 
Connecticut. The engine heads must ar- 
rive at the Connecticut plant with pre- 
cision, when and as they are needed. A 
trucking company picks up the engine 
heads at the Cleveland plant while they 
still are so hot the men must use leather 
gloves to handle them. Each truck makes 
the run in 22 hours, which is 14 hours 
faster than the peacetime schedule. 

This story is duplicated in literally thou- 
sands of other manufacturing operations 
where swift transportation is essential. In- 
terruptions of truck transport would throw 
many a production network out of kilter, 
slow up especially the aircraft production 
pools. 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war coy. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


TRUCKS HELP TO BREAK 
TRANSPORT BOTTLENECK 


Vital Role Industry is Playing in Delivering Supplies Where Needed 


Several airplane plants report that more 
than half their traffic moves by truck. 

Besides their part in direct manufac- 
turing production, truck lines are carrying 
an increasing share of the general traffic 
burden. They serve as feeders to and com- 
pleters of a full transportation service 
from the railroads, relieving congestion at 
docks and terminals. 


—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
. «+ More precious than jewels 


The civilian job. Important as the war 
job is, breakdowns there would be less 
keenly felt by most people than slowdowns 
in the trucking industry’s everyday job of 
moving supplies from farms and factories 
to the civilian front. 

About 54,000 communities in the U.S. 
depend entirely upon trucks for their sup- 
plies. Truck lines are essential in provision- 
ing even those large cities where all other 
forms of transportation are available. Sta- 
tistics on the movement of food from farm 
to market highlight the importance of 
trucks to the general flow of goods. 

Department of Agriculture _ statistics 
show that in 1941 motor trucks hauled to 
leading markets: 68 per cent of the cattle; 
70 per cent of the hogs; 67 per cent of the 


calves; 76 per cent of the poultry; 48 per 
cent of the eggs; 47 per cent of the fruits 
and vegetables; 29 per cent of the butter, 
and nearly 100 per cent of the milk. 

Restrictions already are trimming down 
frills in the civilian truck transport sys- 
tem. The time when trucks may be used 
for anything but essential purposes rapid- 
ly is passing. Local delivery trucks may 
not make more than one call a day to any 
one address. Highway truck lines are work- 
ing under orders governing loads, mileage 
and routes. Those are just samples. More 
restrictions are expected. 

Problems. The reason why additional 
restrictions are in prospect is evident when 
the task coming up is analyzed. Lack of 
equipment and a growing shortage of per- 
sonnel will pose critical problems for truck 
operators. 

Equipment: New trucks are not avail- 
able for most people. Demand now out- 
runs supply by 10 to 1. And there is no 
relief in sight. In fact, the situation is 
expected to get far more critical before 
any raw materials are taken away from 
weapons to go into trucks for civilian use. 

There are approximately 4,890,000 non- 
military trucks in service. Normally, about 
48,000 new trucks would be flowing into 
this pool each month to replace worn out 
equipment. Actually, the total number of 
trucks released to civilian users since last 
March is only 35,092. 

Even these short rations will be cut off 
in a few months unless further production 
is authorized. The Government froze all 
trucks in the hands of manufacturers and 
dealers at the start of the year; succes- 
sively cut production of nonmilitary truck 
types until May, when all production for 
civilian use ceased. 

Substantial numbers of trucks were re- 
leased to civilians during January and Feb- 
ruary. But on March 9, all trucks were 
put into a pool for strict rationing. This 
pool included about 150,000 trucks. They 
were to be divided among Government wart 
agencies, including Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission, and civilian users. 

The pool is more than half used up. As 
of October 3, the total number of trucks 
released was 77,231, of which 42,139 had 
gone to Government agencies. War Pro- 
duction Board now is letting a few truck 
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manufacturers turn out 4,000 heavy trucks 
(capacity of three tons or more) during 
the last three months of this year to make 
up for the unexpectedly heavy Army de- 
mand for this type. But there is no sign 
that additional trucks will be made in the 
near future. That’s why Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, describes our trucks as 
‘iterally more precious than jewels.” 

The supply of parts for trucks is be- 
lieved adequate for the present. As repair 
needs grow, the situation will get tighter. 
Tires will be a problem all next year, 
though trucks engaged in essential freight- 
ing operations are assured of first call on 
the rubber that is made available for 
civilians. 

Personnel: Shortages of trained mechan- 
ies are getting serious. A recent survey in- 
dicates that 16 per cent of the trained per- 
sonnel of trucking companies has been 
drained away, into the armed forces or in- 
to munitions industries. 

Operators of garages and service 
establishments, as well as manufacturers 
who maintain repair services for their 
products, report a similar weakening of 
their working forces. Unless the trend is 
halted, the growing amount of repair work 
to be done in the future will be an un- 
manageable task. 

What’s being done about it. The Gov- 
ernment and the trucking industry are 
co-operating in trying to solve these two 
main problems as well as the hundreds of 
smaller ones growing out of them. 

As to personnel: Selective Service certi- 
fied transportation as an essential war in- 
dustry in late September and placed the 
more important occupations in the motor 
freight business in the category of those to 
be given more than usual consideration. 

At the same time, the Office of Defense 
Transportation is plugging the idea that 
the man who stays on the job to keep 
essential motor vehicles in condition is 
doing his patriotic war duty. Industry is 
training men with fast courses in specific 
mechanical jobs so each man can take over 
one type of repair work in a hurry. 

Women gradually are replacing men in 
clerical work. Some concerns which pro- 
vide drive-away services for Army jeeps 
and trucks from factories: to military de- 
pots are using women as drivers. 

As to equipment: Government trans- 
portation officials appear to be keenly 
aware of the importance of keeping the 
nation’s truck lines operating, and they 
are pushing the case for larger truck 
production constantly before the War 
Production Board. But they emphasize 
that for the present the best chance of 
avoiding real trouble lies in maximum use 
and conservation of existing equipment. 

ODT’s orders governing routes, loads, 
etc., are part of the approach to the task. 
The other part consists of an intensive 
drive for voluntary co-operation in con- 
servation measures by the nation’s ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 truck owners. Truck 
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Qinnell 
COMBINATION 
SCRUBBER 


Speeds Bloor-Cleaning 


Until Finnell brought out the Combination Scrubber-Rinser-Drier, it 
was a seemingly endless job to clean vast-area floors, such as Pan 
American Airways’ hangar floors at LaGuardia Airport. Today, with 
the largest size Combination Finnell, it is possible to clean as much 
as 8,750 sq. ft. of floor an hour . . . and with one operator! Contrast 
that—for speed and for the saving of man-power—with former, slow- 
er methods using separate equipment for rinsing and drying and 
requiring several operators. Consider, too, the importance of speed 
in removing hazardous oil and grease from floors, as an aid to safety 
and to reduce fire liability. 


Ask for literature showing the complete range of Finnell Combination Scrubbers. 
See how the right model and size can be job-fitted to your needs. For literature, 
free floor survey, or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3710B East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialisls in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








A huge four-engine flying boat lifts itself from the sea and 
roars out over the embattled Atlantic .. . here today, Europe 
tomorrow ... and the men who fly it are helping to fight 
this war. 


For some messages must be delivered face to face. The ability 
of some one in Washington —today—to meet some one in 
London — tomorrow — is a vital necessity. 


Those who pilot overseas transport planes are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the heroic men of the Merchant 
Marine in the great battle of transportation — the battle that 
must be won in order that the United Nations can win the war. 


With new long-range flying boats setting new records for 
Atlantic crossings, men of American Export Airlines are 
helping to cut down the distance between America and her 
fighting allies. 


With new fast cargo ships plying the sea lanes, men of 
American Export Lines are helping to speed the flow of war 
matériel to the fighting fronts of freedom. 


American Export - % 


25 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK 





lines, truck manufacturers and parts mak. 
ers, tire dealers and oil companies are 
backing the drive with campaigns to im. 
press all operators with the necessity of 
keeping their trucks in repair. 

Since ODT orders apply to all trucks. 
the problem presents tremendous adminis. 
trative difficulties. Some observers point 
out that a large percentage of the trucks 
covered in this all-inclusive program rep- 
resent a relatively insignificant transpor- 
tation asset. More than half of the 3,000- 
000 owners operate single trucks, often of 
small capacity. Their point is that a wel- 
administered program confined to the ma- 
jor trucking groups would accomplish more 
than a cumbersome program which eov- 
ers all ineffectively. 

At any rate, ODT officials are tackling 
the job, pinning their hopes for enforee- 
ment on general order No. 21. Briefly, it 
provides: On and after November 15, no 
truck or other commercial vehicle may be 
operated except as provided in a certif- 
cate of war necessity. The certificate 
amounts to a license, since it will be grant- 
ed initially to all owners, but will be with- 
drawn or suspended when limitations on 
mileages and loads are violated. 

The immediate purpose of this system is 
to save rubber, penalize wasteful use of 
tires. Tires must be inspected at stated 
intervals, and, if they wear out premature- 
ly through neglect, the owner can be de- 
nied replacements, recaps or retreads. ODT 
officials hope to broaden the effect of the 
system once it gets to operating, so that 
all conservation and maximum-use orders 
can be enforced more strictly. 

Obviously, the program involves tremen- 
dous administrative problems. It is no 
secret that ODT already is running into 
trouble carrying out existing programs 
The Joint-Information Office project, set 
up by ODT, is a case in point. 

Idea of this project is to provide a com- 
mon clearing house in major shipping cen- 
ters where truck operators can pool loads 
and cut down the number of empty hauls 
But three months after launching of the 
project, only eleven centers have been es- 
tablished. ODT spokesmen have publicly 
criticized truck operators for not acting 
faster on the project. Truck operators say 
that 96 applications for authority to set 
up the offices have been sent to Washing- 
ton; that the Government’s processing 
mechanism is holding them up. 

Meanwhile, truck pooling is an accom- 
plished fact on many commercial truck 
networks. Normal peacetime practices of 
“lending” equipment have been extended 
so that long-haul freight can go through 
faster. Operators are continuing their fight 
against State-fostered restrictions on truck 
movements, which have been liberalized, 
but still are a source of trouble. The Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., national 
representatives of commercial truckers, has 
set up a system of trucking service coun- 
cils throughout the States to co-ordinate 
the activities of motor carriers. 
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Plus and Minus 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Arnericam Busiwess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


There is a better "feel" to the situation here. There's more of a tendency 
to make decisions, to get things done, to do less arguing, to be less selfish. 

That is a most important fact. It means that the debating society phase 
of war preparation may be ending; that the phase of action may be starting. 

In terms of personalities..... 

The President is in a better mood. He appears to be convinced that there is 
to be no overturn of House control. He is pleased by the speed with which Con- 
gress acted on price and wage control, on the draft of 18-19-year-olds. 

James F. Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, is keeping his feet on the ground. 
He's moving slowly. He is determined to be reasonable, to do as little cracking 
down as possible. Salary controls may not be as drastic as indicated earlier. 

War Labor Board is validating all wage increases made before October 3; is 
acting to permit individual wage raises. Labor troubles are fewer at the moment. 

Donald Nelson keeps pushing ahead with the housecleaning in his organiza- 
tion. He's going along with the plans to change the method of raw material con=- 
trol. He is giving his new aides full scope to effect closer Army-Navy liaison 
with WPB. 

William Jeffers is going ahead with decisions that will give a green light 
for rubber production. He has cleared the air with Congress. And: Leon Hender-= 
son is beginning to think in terms of tires for all. There definitely is a change. 























Even so, headaches remain. They include..eece 

1. Enforcement of wage and salary controls. 

2. A need for allocating men between industry, farms and the Army-Navy. 
3. Taxes that will make a dent in the astronomical war costs. 











In the case of wage and salary control, problems are just beginning. 

As for wage controls..... 

Effective date: WLB rules that wage increases before October 3 are valid; 
that increases after October 3 must be reported to it for approval or disap- 
proval. 

Individual workers: Increases may be given where they conform te established 
agreement or established rate schedules as (1) promotions, (2) merit increases, 
(3) recognition of length of service, (4) incentive to more work, (5) apprentice 
training. But: Increases can't result in "substantial" increase in labor costs 
and can't furnish a basis for increasing price ceilings on goods or services. 

Unauthorized increases: Officials warn that employers simply ignoring wage 
controls can be detected; can be penalized both by fine and tax penalty. 

As for salary controls..... 

Under $5,000: Salaries under $3,000, as well as all wages, will be controlled 
by War Labor Board; above $3,000, salaries will be controlled by the Treasury. 

Over $5,000: Increases must be justified by assignment to more responsible 
or more difficult work. This shouldn't be too difficult for most employers. 

Over $25,000: Inequities of plan to force lowering of big incomes are very 
glaring; are causing official worry. Executive order, as written, appears to 
make net income of $25,000, after some taxes, still subject to federal income tax. 




















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


That will have to be changed or ignored. It would leave barely $16,000. 
Endless regulations still are to be worked out in this field of control. 





In the case of allocation of available men..... 

Draft of 18-19-year-olds is to ease pressure for drafting married men. 

But: It's to take from industry and agriculture one more reservoir of men, 
It is to bring nearer the time when all man power must be allocated. 

Idea now is to try voluntary allocation, to depend upon persuasion or some 
special inducement to attract workers where most needed. It's unlikely to work. 
Reason why is that city wages are drawing off farm labor; that high wage offers 
of some nonwar industries are attracting workers who would go to war industries. 

President Roosevelt is convinced that sooner or later Government will have 
to take a hand to place men where most needed; to freeze them in the jobs they 
fill best. 


That takes a new law. It probably will come early in 1943. 














When it comes to taxes..... 

The 1942 Revenue Act is basically conservative, definitely anti-New Deal. 

Emphasis is upon taxing individuals, upon reaching down to low-income groups 
for revenue, upon going a bit easy in bearing down on corporations. 

And: Pay-roll tax freezing is a definite rebuke to the White House. Deci- 
Sion to lower to six months, from 18 months, the holding period required before 
gains from sale of property are subject to the capital gains, and not the income 
tax, is another slap at the Treasury. Both of these are conservative moves. 

As for next year: Tax emphasis, both for corporations and individuals, is 
to be on forced saving; on heavy taxes against income now, to be returned later. 
Any change in Congress membership is likely to be toward conservatism; toward a 
more favorable attitude in meeting the tax viewpoint of businessmen. 

However: Need for revenue is growing desperate. It is to force much higher 
taxes than those now being voted. Business views will influence shaping of 
these taxes. They won't be designed for reform or for income redistribution. 











Tires: Outlook is much improved for keeping most cars on the road, for use 
of recaps or of new tires to assure most drivers the use of their cars. Still: It 
doesn't pay to take chances until plans are more definite than now. 

Gas rationing: Tire registration will go along with start of nationwide gas 
rationing. Idea is to force out hoarded tires. And: It's also to provide a 
tighter check on mileage. Supplemental rations will be checked more carefully. 

Bootlegging:’‘Amount of gasoline bootlegging, through abuse of ration cou- 
pons, is growing. Start of meat rations, of other food rations, will tend to 
Stimulate a thriving bootleg business that may rival the days of prohibition. 

Rent control: It's almost certain that Congress will approve rent freezing 
for commercial property, for hotel rooms. And: Once Congress approves, ceilings 
will be imposed. They'll probably roll back some recent rent increases. 

Subsidies: A pattern for future action is found in a U.S. milk subsidy in 
New York. Government is buying milk from farmers, selling it at a loss to deal- 
ers in order to permit price ceilings to stick. Big question is whether it 
wouldn't be better to Squeeze distribution costs, rather than to freeze them. 

Profits: Price ceilings limit industry's opportunity to profit by price 
rises. But: Wage and salary ceilings still are to provide loopholes to advances. 
Result is that profits will tend to be narrowed, now that volume is near a peak. 

Social Security: Prospect isn't so good for the President's idea for broader 
Social Security coverage, for a still higher pay-roll tax level. Congress re- 
fusal to permit pay-roll taxes to increase automatically on January 1 is a cue. 
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TRId-TéS7” 
POoR-OS-WAY 


the new, precision grinding wheel! 


IT DELIVERS 


LET USERS TELL THE STORY— 


FASTER AND COOLER—“Cut so much 
faster and cooler than other wheels 
that several department heads were 
called in to witness the operation.” 
(Surface grinding small dises.) 


300% BETTER PRODUCTION —“Gave 
300% better production than competi- 
tor wheel. Held a true edge in grind- 
ing a complete gear cutter with no 
burn whatsoever. Free, cool cutting 
without dressing. Good finish.” (Grind- 
ing high-speed cutter tool steel on Le 


Blond grinder at 4750 R.P.M.) 


SUCH EXCELLENT RESULTS — “As 
head of department, would like to 
change over all grinding to Por-os- 
way wheels as I have had such ex- 
cellent results.” 


350% BETTER PRODUCTION—“Very 
successful; gave 350% better produc- 
tion” (Grinding Stellite “J” cutter 
heads on Cincinnati No. 2 tool and 
cutter grinder at 5735 R.P.M.) 


A. P. DE SANNO & SON, INC. 
RK, CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH, 


OUTSTANDING GRINDING QUALITIES 
“Outstanding grinding qualities. W heel 
wore but 14” on 50 pes. ground. Edge 
held up.” (Grinding shafts in gauges 
at 3200 R.P.M., removing .005” stock. 


NO LOADING, NO BURN—“Cut free- 
ly, did not load and cut hardest steel 
without any trace of burn. Obtained 
at least 300% better production.” 
(Facing tool steel gears SAE 41-50 at 


3460 R.P.M.) 


HELD EDGE WITHOUT DRESSING 
“Gave 50% better production than 
competitor. Held edge without dress- 
ing. Ground 4942 pes.—average 353 
pes. per hour.” (Grinding hardened 
steel bushings on B & S.) 


25% INCREASE IN WHEEL LIFE 
“Enclosed find order for Por-os-way. 
Trials very satisfactory. Reduction 
of 40% grinding time. 25% increase 
in wheel life.” 


PHOENIXVILLE, PENNA. 


The Western Gateway to 


“HUMMM ??7?” 


“THEYVE GOT SOMETHING!” \ 
a) 


\ 


\ 


POR-OS-WAY* 


S HAYS BETTER 


1. 2 to 5 times faster stock 
removal. Takes deeper cuts, 
or usual cuts at faster feeds. 


2. Holds its corners. Requires 
only minimum dressing. 

3. Does its job at the lowest 
possible cost. 

4. Equal or better wheel life. 
5. Cool action structure. 

6. Practically ends burning. 


*T. M. Reg. U 
© 1942, A. P & Son, Inc. 


t. Off. 


SUGGESTION: 


Mail the coupon yourself or clip 


ad, 


check below and route to re- 


sponsible person. 


Superintendent 


Works Manager 
Master Mechanic..... 


Grinder Foreman. ... 


7. One man, one machine 
can do the work of 2 to 5. 
8. Free cutting. Resists 
“‘loading’’ of soft materials. 
See the trend to Por-os-way— 
introduced formally in Fortune 
Magazine, February, 1942. 


PorR-OS-WAY 
MONTHLY SALES TO 
INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY 


as” 


FM AM 


MMB AVERAGE 1941—100% 
MMM vecemser—1941 
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A. P. pe SANNO & Sow, INC. 
448 Wheatiand St. 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 


CERTAINLY — \ want 2 10 5 TIMES MORE PRODUCTION PER 
MAN PER MACHINE. Send clong thot Por-os-way folder with its “Pres 
scription Blank” for ao demonstration of Por-os-way's 8 advantages, 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Should the Allocation of Man Power 
Under a Single Authority? 


Be Placed 


Maj. Gen. H. B. Fiske 


(Ret.), San Diego, Calif.; Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Training, with American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, World War I, 


answers: 

I believe that no new agency is required 
to allocate man power to meet conflicting 
demands which would add another bureau 
to the number of governmental agencies 
already too great for efficiency. But the 
existing War Manpower Commission, if 
given authority to enforce its policies, con- 
stitutes a suitable agency for bringing the 
use of the nation’s power into balance. 

The increasing competition among the 
armed services, industry and agriculture 
for qualified men is today hampering our 
war effort, and if continued threatens to 
reach disastrous proportions. Manifestly 
this competition can only be controlled by 
a single over-all governmental agency with 
full authority. 


(by telegraph) 


Wayne C. Taylor 


Washington, D.C.; Under Secretary of 
Commerce; Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, 1936-39, 


answers: 

I believe the Government 
tainly create a 
locate man power for both industry and 
the armed services. I know of no other way 
in which we can bring the full effective- 
ness of our strength to bear on the enemy. 

Competitive recruiting, pirating of 
skilled employes, competitive bidding for 
employes in and out of Government serv- 
ice contribute little except confusion, de- 
lays in production and faulty organization. 

Man power should be allocated just as 
strategic materials should be allocated. 
Essential production, both industrial and 
agricultural, must be maintained, likewise 
all the essential services of transportation 
and civilian distribution. 

I do not see how we can be sure that 
man power will be available where and 
when needed, or how these problems can 
be handled fairly and expeditiously unless 
a single authority is established. 


should cer- 


single authority to al- 


Edgar H. Evans 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chairman of the Board, 
Acme Evans Co.; Honorary Member and 
Past Chairman of the Board, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, 

answers: 

In the interest of efficiency and saving 
in time, I believe the Government should 


40 


Congressional committees are 
considering various proposals for 
the division of man power for la- 
bor, industry, agriculture and the 
military services. One proposal 
would create a single agency for 
man-power allocation. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 


create a single authority to allocate man 
power. If there is to be any allocating at 
all it should be under single authority, for, 
if divided, there may arise serious difficul- 
ties and uncertainty of action. 

At the same time, there should be at- 
tached to this authority a recourse to the 
courts. In our trying to promote a demo- 
cratic spirit in the world, we must be care- 
ful to net endanger our procedure here. 


C. A. Dykstra 


Madison, Wis.; President, University of Wis- 
consin; Director, Selective Service System, 
1940-41; Chairman, National Defense Me- 
diation Board, 1941, 


answers: 
It was 


(by telegraph) 


assumed under the Selective 


Service Act that the man-power needs of 
agriculture and industry would be safe- 
guarded by local boards. We were in 1940 
building an army of reserves and we had 
a single compulsory authority. The war 
with its 


situation tremendous drive for 





—Wide World 


CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


nessmen, Government officials and 
other authorities the following 
question: 


Should the Government 
create a single authority to 
allocate man power for both 
industry and the armed serv- 
ices? 


Answers appear herewith. 


man power and the competitive setup 
among many recruiting agencies now in- 
dicate some fresh thinking. 

Either Selective Service must be or- 
ganized to do the whole job of allocation. 
or some over-all agency must be created 
with the authority to determine where 
each individual can at such a time best 
serve the nation. 

Just now we have a mixture of volun- 
teering for the armed services, a hunting 
for the best-paying jobs, compulsion for 
the able-bodied as administered by local 
authorities, and the desire of 
many to find where they can serve best 
We should get some order out of this con- 
fusion. 


C. J. Reese 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Continental Mo 
tors Corp., 


answers: 

My answer is, “No.” 

Present draft boards are severely criti- 
cized, but they are doing an outstanding 
job with minimum delay. A single au- 
thority would be controlled by some cen- 
tral committee, on which would be rep- 
resentatives of several other committees 
and which would, of necessity, represent 
Government, labor, management, armed 
forces and others, resulting in a bottleneck 
condition in meeting the all-out schedules 
that must be met by the Selective Service 
requirements. 

Present draft board management and 
policies are confined to the conditions ex- 
isting in their various communities. In 
some cases, it might be helpful to have 
some rearrangement of the talent on the 
present boards, as possibly a one-man 
domination does creep in. However, judg- 
ing from the results, are not these condi- 
tions fairly well limited, and certainly we 
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can credit the present system as being one 
of minimizing favoritism. 

If such an authority was granted, would 
we be duplicating a situation much more 
dangerous in our man-power control than 
we are just now correcting in connection 
with our material control? 

Industry, because of the needs of the 
armed forces, must, with the co-operation 
of the State and community officials, plan 
its labor requirements from personnel that 
is available within its community and 
exempt from Selective Service. 

There are some cases where men of Se- 
lective Service age are important—engi- 


neering, tool design, toolmaking and ac- 


counting. However, in percentage of the 
total, these are small in number and care 
can be taken in avoiding complete disrup- 
tion of their particular professions. 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; Member, Federal 
Advisory Council for Employment Security, 


answers: 

The labor supply problem is rapidly be- 
coming so acute that we no longer can 
aflord to have divided control in the al- 
location of man power. England has long 
since vested in a single authority the al- 
location of man power for both industry 
and the armed service. We should do like- 
wise without delay. 


9H. E. Babcock 


Ithaca, N.Y.; Chairman Board of Trustees, 
Cornell University; Vice President, National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives, 


ii answers: (by telegraph) 


a 


The most important man-power short- 
age is that of experienced skilled farm 
labor. Both industry and the armed serv- 
ices have drained farm labor and farm op- 
erators from the farms until this country 
is rapidly running into an acute food 
shortage. I can see no other solution of 
manpower problems than the creation of a 
single authority to allocate man power to 
food and fiber production, industry and 
the armed services, which I now rate as 
listed in the order of importance to our 
war effort. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Agriculture, Foreign Relations, 
and to Study and Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprise, 


answers: 


I think the Government should have a 
single authority to decide upon and allo- 
cate the numbers needed in the armed 
services and in the several branches of 
industry, but I am not ready to apply the 
Selective Service principle to the point ef 
drafting individuals into labor battalions. 
This would be a short cut that would 
Carry too many implications to be under- 
taken hurriedly. 
 ) 
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TAKE A 6000 LOOK AT 





Topay, every part of your car needs 
close, careful inspection. This is partic- 
ularly true of the electrical system*— 
literally, the life-line of your car. Along 
this life-line from generator to battery 
to spark plugs, electrical energy must 
flow freely to prevent waste of gas, oil 
and other vital materials. Have this life- 
line checked regularly by a responsible 
service man, car dealer or registered 
Auto-Lite service station. Wherever 
you see an Auto-Lite sign, you can count 
on service which, for years, has helped 
America’s car owners get longer car life. 
Take a good look at your car’s life-line. 
Care for your car for your Country! 


Un CARS LLIN 


i— These are the 
Vital Units in Your 
Engine’s Life-Line 





SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 
STARTING — LIGHTING 


and 


IGNITION SYSTEMS 
WIRE ond CABLE 
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CED, EL IRLOR 
In Its 26 Great Manufacturing Divisions, 


Auto-Lite is Producing For America’s Armed 
Forces on Land, Sea and in the Air 


TOLEDO, OHIO THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY SARNIA, ONTARIO 


AUTO-LITE 
meine AUTO -LIFE 


*More Than Half of America’s Car Makers Specify Auto-Lite Equipment 





Care takes a holiday 
when WEBSTER 
takes command 


Men who know how to 
rest, know how to live. 
Worry usually takes to the 
tall timber when a good 
cigar does the chasing. 

See if it doesn’t work 
for you. After dinner light 
up a Webster. Note how 
its delightful fragrance and 
mellow-mild flavor let you 
think of nothing else. 

Webster is one of the 
most sensational quality 
cigars that ever climbed 
the ladder of popularity. 
First six months of 1942, 
for instance, rate of climb 
was 

103.4% GREATER 
than that of the industry's 
10-to-15¢ brands as a whole 
(from U. S. Rev. statistics). 


CERTIFIED 100% choice 
time-seasoned long Havana 
filler. Light-claro wrapper. 
Superb craftsmanship. 


WEBSTER 


FANCY TALES 15° 
(Atter-dinner size) 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
KINGS 
QUEENS 


Wherever fine cigars are sold 


Firat in the Social Register 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dae 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 





Conclusions expressed in these | 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








Sienna 


YOU CAN probably deduct as_busi- 
ness expenses the donations your firm 
made to a State salvage committee to 
speed scrap materials into war industry. 
Internal Revenue Bureau ruled in one case 
that reasonable donations were deductible. 


* ” * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a new 
contract for war material if your plant is 
located in a labor shortage area. War 
Production Board has issued a directive 
to war procurement officers to avoid plac- 
ing contracts in areas where a shortage of 
labor already exists. War Manpower Com- 
mission’s advice on these matters is to be 
followed. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT always resist success- 
fully a union’s plea for a maintenance-of- 
membership clause in a bargaining con- 
tract if the union strikes unlawfully. The 
War Labor Board rules in one case that 
the clause is necessary because of the em- 
ployer’s antagonistic attitude to the union. 
The fact that a strike took place was 
explained as being unauthorized by the 
national or local union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to pay 
double time for Sunday and holiday work 
if you are not engaged in war work, di- 
rectly or indirectly. The Secretary of La- 
bor interprets the executive order barring 
double-time payments as applying only to 
plants creating war products or subcon- 
tractors engaged in war production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape the mileage reduc- 
tion requirements under the general order 
if your trucking operations are carried on 
under a_ certificate of war necessity. 
Issuance of such a certificate relieves the 
motor carrier from compliance with the 
general order, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation rules. 


YOU CAN now price a number of fgg 
products according to cost, plus a specifie 
markup, instead of following general eek 
ing prices. OPA has issued the form 
for various groups of wholesalers and ff 
tailers in pricing breakfast cereals, canne 
fish, cooking and salad oils, sugar, cap 
vegetables, coffee, rice, shortening, drie 
fruits and lard. 

YOU CAN deduct the Wisconsin privi 
lege dividend tax as a tax paid by your 
corporation for federal tax purposes, ae- 
cording to a federal district court dei 
cision. The lower court holds that a Su 
preme Court decision, which defined the 
tax as a levy on the corporation paying 
the dividend, made the tax deductible. 


| eae 


YOU CANNOT manufacture a regular. 
sized bed spring that contains more than 
15 pounds of iron and steel after Dee. | 
Single-sized bed springs are limited to 9 
pounds of metal by orders of the WPB 


* * 


YOU CANNOT after Nov. 1 continue 
to use tung oil in your products without 
specific WPB authorization or unless you 
use less than 35 Ibs. of oil per month. Prior 
to Nov. 1, tung oil use is limited to A-2 or} 
higher defense orders; Defense Supplies} 
Corp. orders; for can linings and for orders f 
requiring compliance with health laws. § 


x oi * 


YOU CANNOT continue to manufac 
ture radio or flashlight batteries without! 
restriction. WPB has ordered radio bat- 
tery output cut to 35 per cent of 19! 
production and flashlight battery produe- 
tion to 50 per cent of 1941. 


“« * * 


YOU CAN build up more than 60 days 
supplies of soft-wood lumber if you op- 
erate a sawmill, a concentration yard 0 
a box factory. Inventory restrictions 0 
soft-wood lumber have been lifted for thes 
producers. WPB also has removed the re 
quirement that such consumers must us 
their stocks within 60 days. 





- . « * * 


YOU CAN install a higher-priced line o J 
apparel goods if you can demonstrate t0 
the Office of Price Administration thal 
you made irrevocable purchases of higher 
priced materials before July 11, 1942, and 
that these purchases constitute @ sub § 
stantial portion of your inventory. 
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A —You read a letter in your boy’s own writing, like 
that above.8 —The three small boxes shown in the of 
photograph contain over 5000 of these letters—in 


| 





the form of photographic film. € —On this one roll 
16-mm. film—shown in reduced size—1700 
letters have been photographed. 


created, U.S. Government adopts © V---MAIL:”.. 


for communication with our men on distant fronts 


, BOY writes you a letter on a 
sheet of paper—regular letter size. 
This is photographed on Kodak 
microfilm—is reduced in size to about 
a quarter of a square inch... 1/100 
of the weight of normal mail. 


With thousands of other letters — 
85,000 letters weighing 2000 pounds 
weigh only 20 when reduced to 
microfilm—it is swiftly flown from his 
distant outpost to America. 


Here, again through photography, 
the letter addressed to you is “blown 
up” to readable size— folded, sealed 
in an envelope, and forwarded to you. 
It is as clear as the original writing. 
It really is the writing of your boy 
16 I'S a yhotogra »hic print. 


write on special forms, go by the same 


o— Mail. 


space-saving, time-say ing V-- 


Kodak developed and perfected the 
process ... Pan American Airways 
and British Overseas Airways, the two 
great pioneers in transoceanic air 
transport, blazed the air trails...and 
the three companies, as Airgraphs, 
Ltd., offered the service to the Ameri- 


can and British governments, 


I, APRIL, 1941, under the trademark 
“Airgraph,” England first employed 


the system to solve the problem of 


getting mail to and from the forces in 
the Near East. The Airgraph System 
was expanded until it knits the British 


Empire together with about a million 
letters a week—personal and official. 


And now the men serving overseas 
in the American armed forces also 
have the benefits of this form of speedy 
correspondence, 


Airgraph, or V-++— Mail as it is 
called here, is an adaptation of 
Kodak’s Recordak System which has 
revolutionized record-keeping in 
thousands of banks and business 
Many records of the U. S. 
Census, Social Security, and Army 


houses. 
Selective Service are on microfilm— 
error-proof, lasting miniature photo- 
graphic copies of the originals... 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 












Our research laboratories and design department are 
humming these days, exploring with priority-pinched 
industries new and practical uses of glass. It’s an exciting 
preview to many promising postwar products. 

Take our experiments with kitchen stoves, for example. 
Here, as with so many products, the study of glass as a 
replacement material has opened the way to revolutionary 
new design and performance features. 

This new experimental stove features a full-vision oven 


door and top made of heat-strengthened Tuf-flex plate 


glass . . . the glass with the iron constitution. The inside 


of the oven is lined with colored opaque structural flat 
glass. The glass at the back of the oven and on the instru- 
ment panel is of a translucent type with indirect lighting, 
providing shadowless illumination. Housewives and stove 
manufacturers will instantly appreciate the utility features 


of this completely lighted, full-vision oven. 


AN EXCITING PREVIEW OF THINGS TO COME FROM 


The new glass stove features suggested here can be 
accomplished with standard L-O-F glasses, the result of 
years of exhaustive research by our company. From our 
complete line of glass products we are able to fit glass into 
scores of special applications. There are L-O-F glasses 
with thermal, acoustical, structural, lighting, decorative 
and many other chemical and physical properties that fit 
this remarkable material for endless uses. 

If you have a material or design problem, we will 
welcome the opportunity to explore with you the 
possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1386-A Nicholas 


Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Open rebuke adds 
strength to anti-Axis 
elements in two nations 


The U. S. State Department is giving 
strong indications that this country’s len- 
ient attitude toward the foreign policies of 
Argentina and Chile is nearing an end. 
State Department disapproval, however, 


as yet carries no threat of positive action 
if the two nations do not mend their ways. 
At present, reliance is being placed upon 
the pressure of Hemisphere opinion. 

The issue was brought into the open 
when Under Secretary Sumner Welles pub- 
lily rebuked the two South American 
Governments for continuing to maintain 
Axis ties in a speech before the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Boston. The 
rebuke brought immediate protests from 
Buenos Aires and Santiago; Chile’s Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Rios postponed his 
planned trip to Washington; but the State 
Department stood fast. 


Immediate cause of the Welles speech 
) was the fact that Axis agents had been us- 
ing Argentine and Chilean communications 


systems to relay news of ship movements 
to preying submarines. A spy ring in Chile, 
for example, had radioed messages to an 
agent in Cuba that resulted in Caribbean 
and Atlantic sinkings. Furthermore, inno- 
cent-appearing commercial 
embassies and consulates in the two coun- 
tries had been found to contain vital in- 
formation in code, which later was trans- 


messages to 


mitted to the Axis governments by their 
diplomats. 

The Welles speech, in fact, followed a 
number of diplomatic protests that had 
been lodged quietly. Early in September, 
U.S. monitors noted a sudden increase in 
radio traffic between Chile and Japan. In 
Argentina, the Government took over con- 
trol of radio communications just as 
operating companies were preparing to 
stop Axis And _ the 
continued. 


messages. messages 

Behind the growing tension over com- 
munications, however, is the larger issue 
of Hemisphere solidarity. Both Argentina 
and Chile subscribed to this policy at the 
Rio de Janeiro conference in January, but 
have failed to adopt it. Meanwhile, both 
nations have continued to enjoy normal 
trade relations with the rest of the Hemi- 
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BEHIND RIFT IN HEMISPHERE UNITY 





—Wide World 


SUMNER WELLES 
- « « upped the democratic ante 


sphere and to share in goods exported from 
the United States. Argentine purchases 
from this country were higher in the first 
six months of this year than they were 
last year, when goods, generally, were more 
plentiful. 

This fact had caused other Latin-Amer- 
ican nations to Hemi- 
sphere solidarity would pay dividends. The 
Welles speech was timed to remove any 
impression that the United States was 
satisfied with Argentine or Chilean _poli- 
cies, and to explain that President Rios’s 
scheduled visit signified no approval of 
those policies in Washington. 


wonder whether 


In addition, public disapproval of foreign 
policies also is strengthening pro-demo- 
cratic both Argentina 
Chile. 

Inside Chile is a sharp division of opin- 
ion that into the Rios Cabinet. 
As a matter of fact, a break with the Axis 
was expected shortly after Rios took office, 
but the Government has since wavered. 
Foreign Minister Ernesto Barros Jarpa is 
pegged as the major isolationist in the 
Cabinet, and his influence has been growing. 
At the same time, democratic influence in 
the Cabinet weakened with the resignation 
of Oscar Schnake, Socialist Minister of De- 


elements in and 


reaches 








Our Firmness Toward Argentina, Chile Follows Backstage Pressure 


; 
; 


velopment and a strong supporter of the 
United States. 

Now that this country has made its 
position clear, prospects are improved that 
Chile will fulfill her Rio commitments. 
Other pressures besides democratic opinion 
inside Chile include the country’s growing 
commercial dependence on the United 
States. U. S. industry could ill afford to 
lose the copper and nitrates now being 
shipped, but any trade rupture with the 
United States would wreck Chile’s own 
economy. The U.S. position in Chile, 
therefore, is expected to grow stronger as 
a result of recent developments. 

Argentina is a different problem. The 
Castillo Government is strongly entrenched 
and has moved steadily away from Hemi- 
sphere co-operation. Argentine ships are 
forbidden to violate the submarine block- 
ade proclaimed by the Nazis, and are not 
members of the United Nations shipping 
pool. Government censorship measures ap- 
pear to apply more strongly to democratic 
than to Axis activity and closer ties with 
Franco Spain are being promoted. 

Argentina depends less on _ the 
United States than does any other Latin- 
American country. The only economic 
pressure that could be applied against 
Argentina would have to come jointly from 
this country and England, the only im- 
portant purchaser of Argentine meat. 

The Castillo Government, however, is 
not popular. The Chamber of Deputies has 
recommended a rupture with the Axis and 
democratic elements have increased their 
agitation since the Welles speech. Should 
Chile make the break, anti-Axis forces, led 
by former President Augustin P. Justo, 
would be further strengthened. General 
Justo is expected to be a candidate for 
president next year, but few observers of 
Argentine politics expect President Castillo 
to countenance any free election. 

The U.S. policy, meanwhile, is to re- 
frain from any active interference in the 
internal politics of either country, yet, at 
the same time, to make it clear that 
Hemisphere union has positive advantages. 
This poses a delicate problem for the State 
Department, but the decision apparently is 
to rely upon a growing pro-American senti- 
ment within each country for the present. 
If the policy succeeds with Chile, Argen- 
tina’s position as a Hemisphere influence 
will be correspondingly weakened. 
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WHERE NEW TAXES WILL HIT 


Heavier Burdens for Individuals, Corporations in Revenue Measure 


Higher excises on liquors, 
cigarettes, phones, many 
other everyday items 


Taxpayers need not wait this week on 
Congress and the President to learn the 
full story of the new taxes they must pay 
under the pending bill. On many a rate, 
relief provision and administrative change, 
House and Senate already are in agree- 
ment. With passage of the bill by Congress 
and its approval by the President, these 
become law. The many items settled in 
advance include: 

Corporations will pay a 40 per cent 
combination normal-surtax on net income. 
They will be required to pay a capital 
stock tax also. 

Individual income rates. Instead of 
paying 4 per cent normal tax on net in- 
come (after deductions for personal ex- 
emption, allowance for dependents and 


earned income exemption) , as he now pays, 
the taxpayer will pay 6 per cent. Instead of 
paying 6 per cent on his first $2,000 of sur- 
tax net income, he will pay 13 per cent. 

In other words, his tax will be more 
than doubled on the first brackets. The 
new normal tax will be 6 per cent on all 
net income subject to the tax, regardless 
of whether it is $1 or $1,000,000. But the 
new surtax will be levied on a sliding scale 
rising from 13 per cent on the first $2,000 
to 82 per cent on all over $200,000. On 
those rates there is full agreement. 

Victory tax. The 5 per cent levy on indi- 
vidual income exceeding $12 a week will 
not apply to 1942 income, becomes effec- 
tive January 1, next. Tax on remuneration 
only (wages, salaries) will be withheld at 
source beginning on that date. 

Social Security tax. This will remain at 
1 per cent each for worker and employer 
through 19438. A last-minute Senate amend- 
ment so directing has been agreed to. 



















































Otherwise, the rate would have doublia 
beginning January 1. os 

Excise taxes. Most of these had bey” 
agreed upon. When they will become ¢ 
fective depends on when the Presiden) 
signs the bill. It would require quick wor! 
all around to make them effective Novem 
ber 1: The bill prescribes that they shall 
be levied beginning the first day “of th 
first month which begins more than }| 
days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act.” 

Tuesday, October 20, is the last day fo 
the President to sign if the new taxes ar 
to be levied November 1. If he signs later, 
they go over to December 1. They include 

Liquor tax of $6 a gallon, up from $4 at 
present, a rise of 50 cents a quart. 

Cigarette tax: An increase of half-a-cent 
a pack of 20 cigarettes. 

Beer: An increase of $1 a barrel, fron 
$6 to $7. 

Fares and berths on railroads, busses 
air lines: An increase to 10 per cent of the! 
amount paid, or double the present tax. 

Telegrams, telephone calls and service 
A straight 20 per cent on charges of % 
cents or more within the United States, t 
replace present sliding-scale taxes; an in- 
crease to 10 per cent on home and busines 
telephone bills as compared with the pres-| 






ent tax of 6 per cent. 

Relief provisions under excise taxes have 
been argeed on. These are not numerous, 
however. One exempts registers 
bought for retail stores from the present 10 
per cent manufacturers’ tax. Another grants 
a measure of relief to beauty parlors and 
barber shops from the tax on ingredients 
in lotions and cosmetics in their 
business and not for resale. 

Alimony payers will get relief. Under 
present law, alimony is not deductible 
from gross income and the tax thereor 
must be paid by the husband. The new las 
permits deduction for alimony payments 
except for support of minor children. The 
wife must pay a tax on her alimony if its 
greater than her personal exemption. 

Co-operative apartment owners like 
wise are given relief. At present they maj 
not deduct the portion of their monthly 
payments which goes for taxes; the new 
bill would permit them to make such 4 
deduction. 

Investors and others selling securities— 
and other capital assets—would pay 4 ta 
of 25 per cent on profits where the assets 
are held longer than six months. Where 
assets are held less than six months, profits 


cash 


used 
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Who said the Liberty Bell could ring no 
more! Its peal was never louder, its message 
never clearer. And the Gulf South is joined 
today with all America, making the voice of 
Liberty sound throughout the world. 

America knows, as the Gulf South knows, 
that this is no ordinary war, but a race to 
outproduce, in iron and steel and aluminum, 
the materiel of our enemies. 

The Gulf South is blessed with ample 
Natural Gas fuel—burning night and day— 
to convert the Gulf South’s wealth of raw 


THE Gulf Soni ANSWERS! 


materials into implements of war. The whole 
United Gas organization realizes, as all in- 
dustry does, that we must win this war to 
preserve the freedoms we hold dear. Natural 
Gas and other rich resources of the Gulf 
South will stay on the job until Victory 
comes. 

Ring out, Liberty Bell! Your hallowed 
peal is vibrating throughout the land. 
America fights to the finish when her free- 
doms are at stake. America must—and 
will—win! 


BUY WAR BONDS .. . HELP AMERICA’S VICTORY 


built in peacetime 


Calpe Suit 


Working with All America for VICTORY 


This Advertisement Published By 


to serve wartime 
throughout the Gulf South. 


A Natural Gas transmission Company 


. now dedicated 


fuel 


requirements 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


For Texas, Maal received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston Longview San Antomo and Wichita 
Falls. For Lourstana, Mazi recewed at: Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport For Mississiprt, 
AvasBama and Fiorina, Maal recewed ai* Jackson. Moss. 


COPR . 1942. UNITED Gas PIPE Line CO 


A CHALLENGE 10) 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If YouCan Tell the Difference 





4 Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 

that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 


The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness ... a “vintage” flavor... 
a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 





Country Doctor § 
Pyle Mant © 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS | 





Advertising Quiz No. 10 
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All magazines have “Secondary 
Readership”. The question is, 
do subscribers to The United 
States News pass along their 
copies after they have finished 
reading them? 
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COLUMBIA 


* | 
5 GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


* | 
~ | 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 64, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 54, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 43, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1942, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1942. 
Date Parker 
Secretary 








October 8, 1942 

















would be taxed at the income tax rates. 
Under present law, such profit is taxed 
as income if the assets are held 18 months 
or less. Deductions are liberalized where 
such assets, held six months or more, are 
sold at a loss. 

No oath will be required from taxpay- 
ers, and notary fees thus will be saved. 
However, each taxpayer must “affirm” 
that his declaration of the truth of the 
return “is made under the penalties of 
perjury.” Those making fraudulent re- 
turns thus may be prosecuted for perjury, 
as under the present law. 

Gifts not exceeding $4,000 each may be 
made to unlimited numbers of persons 
without tax payment. But after December 
31, next, the limit of each tax-exempt gift 
will be lowered to $3,000. 

Insignia, buttons, chin straps, etc., to be 
worn on uniforms of the armed forces will 
be exempt from the present jewelry excise 
tax. 

State sales tax payments are allowable 
as deductions; under present law, such de- 
ductions apply to residents of only certain 
States. The new law covers all State levies. 
Taxpayers who have paid these taxes (gen- 
erally retail sales taxes) in 1942 may de- 
duct the full amount they can prove they 
have paid when they make out their re- 
turns next March. 

Interest received from State and local 
bonds will not be taxable as income. The 
Treasury failed in an attempt to have such 
receipts included as taxable income. 

Bad debts may be deducted from gross 
income when their worthlessness can be 
proved, regardless of the time when the 
debt was incurred. Under present law the 
deduction (generally) is allowed only in 
the year when the Statute of Limitations 
permits their being charged off. 

Corporations are assured of certain 
forms of relief. Among agreed schedules 
are sections covering the following: 

Consolidated returns of affiliated cor- 
porations may be made, but a 2 per cent 
excess on surtax net income be 
charged for the privilege. 

Pension trust payments made by cor- 
porations to funds set up for retiring em- 
ployes may be deducted under somewhat 
liberalized terms, one requirement being 
that only 56 per cent of the employes shall 
be covered. Limits, however, are set for the 
amounts the corporations may deduct. 


is to 


War losses may be charged off in full 
by corporations doing business in enemy 
or occupied countries to cover “property 
destroyed or seized on or after December 
7, 1941, in the course of military or naval 
operations by the United States or any 
other country engaged in the present war.” 
Huge losses sustained by some corpora- 
tions in the Philippines and elsewhere thus 
are covered for tax purposes. 

Estate tax. Income accruing at the date 
of death would be taxable to those receiv- 
ing it instead of in the final income tax 
payment of the decedent, as under present 
law. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. ¢ 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly 
at Washington, D. C., for September 30, 1942 

District of Columbia—ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
District of Columbia aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared G. W. Bryan, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The United States 
News, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Sec- 
tion 411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Editor and Publisher, David 
Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor 
E. Worth Higgins, Washington, D. C.; Business 
Manager, G. W. Bryan, Chevy Chase, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or —s one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company. or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as thom 
of each individual member, must be given.) The 
United States News Publishing Corporation, 
Washington, , .: David Lawrence, ashing- 
ton, D. C.; Chase National Bank (as trustee for 
Mark Lawrence. Nancy E. Lawrence); Mm 
Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn, Princeton, N. 4; 
Fisher & Co., Detroit, Mich.; O. L. Scott, Was 
ington, D. C.; G . Bryan, Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land; A. R. Gould, Bethesda, Maryland; Daniel 
W. Ashley, Darien, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there ate 
none, so state.) David Lawrence, Washin 
D. C.; The Bureau of National Affairs, ine 
Washington, D. C.; Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
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appear upon the books of the company but also 


in cases where the stockholder or security holder ° 


appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the mame 
the person or corporation for whom sug trustee 
is acting, is given, also that the said wo part 
graphs contain statements embracing} affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circyimstances 
and conditions under which stockho@§ders an 
security holders who do not appear : 
books of the company as trustees, Phold stock 
and securities in a capacity other tian that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasoo 
to believe that any other person, ssociation, or 
corporation has any interest digg€ct or indirect ® 
the said stock, bonds, or other J#securities than # 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number 
issue of this publication so) 
through the mails or otherw 
scribers during the twelve mo 
date shown above is 
















of copies of each 
1 or Pgistributed 
se, to paid sub- 
ths preceding the 
(This information 



















is required from daily publicatfions only.) 
W. BRYAN, 
Bus} ness Manager, 
P Swern, te ane mcerthet beffore me this 2 
ay of tober, 194 
[SEAL] HENR L. TINSMAN 
My commission expires June #0. 1947 
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Carl A. Hatch was born at Kirwin, Kans., 
neighboring State to Nebraska. Now he is 
a Senator from New Mexico, over the 
Rockies from Nebraska. But last week, 
Senator Hatch stretched a hand across the 
mountains to try to do a favor for the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. Mr. Hatch appealed 
to Republican and Democratic candidates 
to withdraw from the race and allow the 
reelection of the veteran Independent, 
Senator George W. Norris. Result: Nil. 
oe 4 


1} Meyer Levin of Brooklyn is the bom- 
,B bardier whom Colin Kelly told to bail out 
after he had bombed the Japanese warship, 
Haruna. Captain Kelly went down with his 
plane. Last week, Sergeant Levin collected 
another decoration for laying his bombs 
down upon a second Japanese ship under 
fire. But, as on the flight with Capt. Kelly, 
Sergeant Levin had to bail out, with the rest 
of the crew, before getting back to home 
hbase. Reason: The plane ran out of gas. 


Jean Knox is 34, married, and has a 
daughter, 15. Her husband is an officer in 
the Royal Air Force. Mrs. Knox, with a 
rank equivalent to that of a major gen- 





—Acme 
KNOX (ATS) . . . HOBBY (WAACS) 
... Struck a balance 





eral, is chief controller of the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, the British forerunner 
of the American WAACS over which Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby presides. But the ATS 
enlists 3,000 women a week, the WAACS 
only 800. Visiting Washington, Mrs. Knox 
spoke the slogan of the British women: 
“One woman is equal to one man.” 
* * 

Alfred E. Smith put up his brown derby 
and took a walk out of the Democratic 
Party in 1936. His last active campaigning 
had been in 1934 for Governor Herbert H. 
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Lehman. Last week, Mr. Smith, older and 
grayer but obviously in fine spirits, showed 
up at the headquarters of the New York 
State Democratic Committee to offer his 
help to John J. Bennett, Jr., in another 
race for Governor. “I guess I'll-have to give 
the brown derby an airing,” he said. 
* ~ * 

Millard F. Harmon saw his first Army 
action in the Pacific. That was in 1912 as 
an infantry officer, just out of West Point. 
He later specialized in tactical studies at 
the Command and General Staff School 
and was one of that handful of officers who 
learned to fly before the World War, was a 
pursuit pilot in France, won the Croix de 
Last week, Major 
General Harmon had need of all his skill 
in tactics and flying. He was in command 
of the Army Air Forces in the Solomons 
when the Japs hit hard. 


* * * 


Guerre for bravery. 


Julian B. Turner specialized in person- 
nel administration at George Washington 
University. Then he did personnel work for 
the Soil Conservation Service. He shifted 
over eight months ago to the Civil Service 
Commission and became principal review 
and negotiations officer. His job was to 
study the needs of Government agencies 
for economists, statisticians and industrial 
specialists. Last week, Mr. Turner got a 
new job. It was: Director of Personnel for 
the Federal Power Commission. 
* * * 

Frank A. Santina of Montclair, N.J., 
was on a medium-sized American freighter 
which dodged shells from a submarine for 
half an hour in the Gulf of Mexico on May 
26. The ship finally got a torpedo. So did 
the lifeboat in which was Second Officer 
Santina. He was injured, but swam back, 
launched a life raft and saved a comrade. 
Last week, Mr. Santina got an invitation 
to a party at the Waldorf-Astoria. Object: 
Marine Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for heroism. 


To give him the Merchant 
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Lloyd K. Garrison is no newcomer to 
Washington. While practicing law in New 
York he was a special assistant to the At- 
torney General in a bankruptcy investiga- 
tion. That under President 
But President Roosevelt even 
more use of him, largely as a trouble shoot- 
er in labor matters. Mr. Garrison took a 
temporary leave from the deanship of law 
at the University of Wisconsin to head the 
National Labor Relations Board in 1934, 
went back to Madison after a short time, 
bobbed up now and then when a touchy 
labor dispute arose. Last week he 


was Hoover. 


has made 


again 
left the university, this time to become 
general counsel for the War Labor Board. 
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Tue Anchor Post Fence Co. 

wants to help on your war contracts. 
We offer two modern plants—one in 
Baltimore, one in San Francisco— 
equipment and skilled workers for 
sheet metal work, stampings, arc 
welding, spot welding, structural steel 
fabrication, hot galvanizing, bonder- 
izing, assembling. 
Our experience as Prime Contractors 
and Sub-contractors covers a wide 
range of military equipment. Our or- 
ganization is specially trained for war 
contract work. We know how to gear 
our production to your production. 
Whether you want a complete manu- 
facture and assembly job, or a single 
operation, we ll give you fast action 
and high production standards. 


Send for Free Brochure 


Whatever your problem—get the benefit of 
Anchor’s broad experience before you act. 
Send for free brochure, ““Anchor’s Sub-Con- 
tract Facilities”—a complete 
detailed picture of Anchor 
facilities and methods, and the 
special advantages Anchor's 
war-converted production of- 
fers. No obligation. Write 


or wire today for your copy. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
460 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 










Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 


be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
| 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Here’s Your Hat, Must You Go? 


By Our Washington Space Finder 


Washington is the only city in the world, as far as we know, 
whose natural growth is prevented by law. Its boundaries are 
rigidly established, in all three dimensions. It cannot spread in 
any direction, including up. 

The nation’s capital, however, exists without such restraints. 
It has spilled over into Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Illinois, which 
makes a bum out of old 
man Ficlid, or whoever 
it was who said that the 
sum can’t be greater 
than the parts. The na- 
tion’s capital is only one 
of Washington’s parts, 
but it is a doggone sight 
bigger than Washington. 

Our Government hasn’t been very smart in all this, however. 
It is continuously complaining about (a) a lack of office space 
and (b) a plethora of pressure groups. There are, in Washing- 
ton, enough offices (now occupied by societies, associations, and 
organizations dedicated to the preservation of this, the protec- 
tion of that and the promotion of getting a benevolent law from 
Congress) to provide desk space for another 10,000 noncom- 
batant ensigns and second lieutenants, complete with secretarial 
staffs. We make this estimate after scanning the classified sec- 
tion of the local telephone book, which lists some 800 head- 
quarters for National Associations of Gimme-Gimme. 

Now, many of these outfits undoubtedly have excellent, con- 
structive and beneficial reasons for being. A lot have no useful 
purpose to serve; others represent endeavors which might as well 
be discarded for the duration together with 400-mile Sunday 
auto trips and patch pockets. Still others could be merged. In 
the latter category we would place, first, the Distilled Spirits 
Institute of America (National Press Building), the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Inc. (Southern Building) and 
the National Association of Ice Industries (1700 L St., N. W.). 
From time immemorial, liquor and fizz-water or ginger ale have 
merged successfully in the proximity of ice, so why don’t the 
boys get together in the first instance? 

There is a whole flock of organizations whose titles suggest a 
certain anachronistic status, such as the National Conference 
for the Prevention of 
War, the Women’s In- 
ternational League for 
Peace and Freedom, the 
American Peace Society 
and, an unwilling as- 
sociate perhaps, the 
American Society of In- 
ternational Law. 

Now that none of the 
things exist for which these organizations were formed to pro- 
mote and preserve, they might follow the example of tire dealers 
and hibernate in hopes of solemn whoopee after the duration. 

So long, girls and boys! You'll be back, and we'll be glad to 
see you back, when the zinc-coated grommet branch of the 
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priority division of the metals section of the War Production 
Board doesn’t need the space you occupy for its filing cases, 

Speaking of strategic metals, the Department of Justice— 
where Thurman Arnold is employed—controls the biggest mo- 
nopoly on idle aluminum on earth. Portals, elevator doors, hand- 
rails and even bas-reliefs of purest, gleaming aluminum make its 
block-square structure the modern equivalent—comparative val- 
ues being what they are these days—of King Midas’s palace, 

We can’t tell you how much of the precious stuff is lying 
doggo in Attorney General Biddle’s bailiwick, because that is 
censorable information, but a credible and (we think) compe- 
tent authority informs us that there is enough aluminum in the 
shebang to meet the needs for nine battleships, 203 Flying 
Fortresses and enough left over for a medium-sized saucepan for 
every family in a city the size of West Danbury. It’s nice to 
know that the stuff is there, when we need it more than Messrs. 
Biddle, Arnold and Hoover require it for their comfort. 

Until we see the Justice Department’s doors carted away by 
the local junkman, however, we will place no credence in the 
reports that the iron 
fence around the White 


House is going to be 
torn down for scrap. 
That is the fence to 
which the suffragettes 
chained themselves in 





1917; the fence through 
which Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov es- 
caped to buy peanuts from Steve, purveyor of goobers by royal 
warrant; the fence more picketed than picket, as each overlap- 
ping national crisis called forth extrovert souls with placards and 
banners to pace its length advertising a yearning for female suf- 
frage or noninterference with the Nazi scheme of conquest. 

There is something about the stark functionalism of metal 
which stifles the sentiment other materials inspire. Literature is 
full of slush about birchbark canoes, but nary a word about the 
steel scow. The plywood PT boats evoke lyrics from writers who 
couldn’t tell a PT from an Erie ferryboat. When the Govern- 
ment decided to scrap the historic battleship Constitution there 
was an Oliver Wendell Holmes to write an epitaph so moving 
that “Old Ironsides” was preserved to this day. But when the 
Government, the other day, ordered the Oregon broken up for 
scrap there wasn’t a poetaster in the country to indite: “Ay, 
bust her rusted bolts apart” to honor the battleship whose feats 
in 1898 proclaimed to the world the rebirth of the United States 
as a maritime power in a war that led inevitably to the strug- 
gles for Bataan, Corregidor and the Solomon Islands. 

We are just sentimentalist enough ourself to think the Oregon 
would rather be melted down to make armorplate for a modern 
fighting ship than to have a ship’s equivalent of a nice, safe 
Navy desk job. We just happen to believe that the difference 
between a victorious total war and the soulless, methodical 
total war of the Nazis is the difference between envisioning 4 
reborn Oregon racing through the Pacific to victory, and merely 
appraising her as 10,000 tons of junk. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 


initials used, should be so marked. 


Wanted: Draft of Workers 

Sir:—Immediately following World War 
[. about all we heard from members of 
Congress, from returning thousands of 
soldiers, and from the civilian population 
generally, was: “If there is ever another 
war, we will have universal service.” But 
once more our Government is permitting 
thousands of men who have never worked 
in any industry before in their lives to do 
any sort of work to avoid service in the 
armed forces. Up to the present there has 
been no “universal service.” 

We are drafting men and we are about 
to draft dollars. Why should we not draft 
workers? Of two men, which is making the 
real sacrifice: the worker, who remains at 
home enjoying all the privileges and com- 
forts of civilian life, or the man in the 
service? 

This situation is so manifestly unfair 
that we are amazed that Congress hasn’t 
taken a definite stand or adopted a definite 
policy about it. Unless this situation is 
corrected, the millions now in the armed 
forces will return one day to civil life de- 
termined to throw out every man in pub- 
lie office who sanctioned this injustice. 


Miami, Fla. C. 8B. C. 


* + * 


War Stamps for Sales Tax 
Sir:—I should like to suggest a federal 
sales tax plan which would consist of a 
tax levy for which war savings stamps 
would be issued to the taxpayer for re- 
demption after termination of the war. 
This plan would combine the features 
of a sales tax, withholding tax, compulsory 
saving plan and a war bond selling plan. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. H.L. 


* * * 


On Price Stabilization 

Sir:—Why stabilize labor, salaries, farm 
and commodity prices as of the present 
time when they are all very high and out 
of line with one another? Why not set 
them as of Dec. 6, 1941, when all were 
much lower and not nearly as much out of 
line with one another? 

Also, the law regarding hours of labor 
and overtime should be repealed. This law 
and its enforcement has been the prime 
cause of rising prices, danger of inflation 
and the vast increase in costs in conduct- 
ing the war and consequent taxes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. E. L. M. 
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Here comes another screw 
for Hitler’s coffin 


_— 

V V HEN this giant propeller meets its drive shaft, another great 
American ship will be near completion. Soon after, it will go into 
service carrying across the seas supplies and equipment to help crush 
Hitler and the Axis. 

America’s shipbuilders deserve a big hand for the production 
miracles they have wrought since Pearl Harbor. For example, many 
shipyards on the North Pacific Coast and at the head of the Great 
Lakes, working twenty-four hours a day, have set new records in ship- 
building, and here Northern Pacific Railway plays an important role, 

From the steel mills of the East, forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, and manufacturing centers everywhere, 
tons of steel, wood, parts and accessories flow swiftly 
and smoothly over Northern Pacific tracks to waiting 
ways—making this railway, today more than ever, 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”’. 
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It proved necessary to demobilize sev- 
eral thousand miners, who had been 
drafted into the Army, in order to pre- 
vent a falling off of copper production 
that would have interfered with pro- 
duction of arms for the Army. 


x * * 


Action is in the works that will tend 
to encourage workers on dairy farms 
to stay on those farms as an alterna- 
tive to serving in the Army. This sit- 
uation is becoming serious. 


x «ee 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey was talk- 
ing about an Army for 1945 or 1946 
when he referred to an Army of 13,- 
000,000 men. Some important and 
well-informed officials say that the 
draft director’s forecast was designed 
to frighten people so that they would 
pay little or no attention to unfairness 
in administration of existing draft 
policies. 
x * * 


Ben Cohen’s appointment as general 
counsel for James F. Byrnes’s new Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization doesn’t 
mean that the New Deal is moving 
back. Mr. Cohen is noted as a drafts- 
man of regulations and legislation and 
never was the promotional part of the 
team of Corcoran and Cohen. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson’s WPB definitely is 
outside the jurisdiction of the new 
OES and will not be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Byrnes. 


x * * 


Some Army officials are accusing the 
Navy both of pirating and of main- 
taining man-power reservoirs in its 
practice of enlisting men just before 
they are to be called into the Army. 
Navy, with its volunteer system, has 
been able to catch a large proportion 
of the best young men. 


x * * 


Highest Army officials became per- 
turbed when the draft began to pour 
into the Army a growing proportion 
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Mashingion Wmsper: 


Recalling Drafted Copper Miners . . . Salary Ceiling 
Of $16,000? . . . Postwar Hurdle for Synthetic Rubber 


of gray and bald-headed men, taken 
away from support of collateral de- 
pendents and wives. These men 
weren’t proving to be first-class sol- 
diers. 

xk * 


Justice Sam Rosenman had much to 
do with drafting the executive order 
that establishes wage and salary con- 
trol. Under that order, as drawn, no 
person in the U.S. would be permitted 
to retain a salary of more than $16,000 
because the $25,000 ceiling would be 
before currert income taxes are paid. 
It’s going to be necessary to amend 
the order. 
x * * 


Henry Wallace was reflecting the of- 
ficial viewpoint when he said that syn- 
thetic rubber would have to meet a 
competitive price of 5 or 10 cents a 
pound to keep the tire rubber business 
after the war. Some assurances appear 
to have been given to Dutch and Brit- 
ish interests. 
xk k * 


Right under the nose of Selective 
Service Headquarters in Washington 
is a rather large supply of single, phys- 
ically fit young men, not classified as 
“necessary” and without dependents, 
but not yet being called into service, 
while in some other areas married men 
are being drafted. Official figures dis- 
close that between 700,000 and 1,000,- 
000 single men of this type still are 
scattered around the nation in un- 
tapped pools of single men. 


xk * 


It still is true that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is in supreme command in the 
South Pacific, with his authority ex- 
tending to the Philippines. Just where 
Army authority leaves off and Navy 
authority begins remains undisclosed. 


x * 


Proposals for the distribution of steel 
to war plants are developing into an 
inside argument between the steel in- 
dustry and the automobile industry. 
Steel men want an integrated WPB 
division to handle steel quotas and to 
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assign warrants to users. Automobile 
spokesmen prefer to be assigned defi- 
nite production schedules and then be 
allowed to place the orders themselves, 


x * * 


Congress has gone out of its way to 
disregard Treasury tax recommenda- 
tions in order to illustrate its resent- 
ment of criticism of Congress by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. Mr. 
Morgenthau is to revive most of his 
1942 recommendations in 1943. 


xk 


Businessmen who have dealings with 
the Government are reporting marked 
improvement in the operations of the 
War Production Board since its re- 
cent personnel shake-up. Incidentally, 
many WPB branch chiefs are resign- 
ing and returning to their industries. 


xk 


British newspapermen in Washington 
are complaining that cable censors are 
imposing what amounts to political 
censorship on their dispatches. As a 
result, they say that Britons are not 
allowed to get as full a report on 
American opinion as Americans re- 
ceive from U.S. correspondents in 
England. 
xk 


Some high officials are concerned over 
the inequities that are to result from 
the effort to impose a $25,000 ceiling 
on salaries. Rather wide loopholes still 
will exist for some individuals and not 
for others. 

& &2@ @ 


Travelers returning from the war 
fronts still criticize the optimistic 
notes struck in U. S. newspaper head- 
lines over minor victories. 

x * * 


Employes of federal, State and local 
gcvernments can look for wholesale 
discharges in the months ahead. Con- 
gress heard with interest one report 
that the civilian pay roll of the War 
Department costs more than the 
Army’s, and listens favorably to sug- 
gestions to end draft deferments for 
“necessary” men in all governments. 
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yim: I understand the Four Roses 
people wanted to use you in a maga- 
zine ad, Erie. 

eric: Yes, but I told them I'd rather 
not. Being a composer, I figured 
they’d want me to rave about their 
whiskey being a symphony of vir- 
tues, Number One on the sip parade, 
and all that sort of thing. 

yim: Judging from this grand Man- 
hattan, that’s just what Four Roses 
is. 

ERIC: Sure—strictly off the record, 
it’s tops! In fact, anybody who 
hasn’t tasted Four Roses recently, 
doesn’t know what he’s been miss- 
ing. It’s the one whiskey I know 
that makes a perfect Manhattan 
Rhapsody! 

sim: Now youre talking like a com- 
poser in a Four Roses ad, Eric! 


Strictly off the record 


eric: I guess you're right—but it’s 
the only way I know to describe the 
magnificence of today’s Four Roses! 
Tell you what, Jim—on second 
thought, Pl let them quote me in 
a Four Roses ad if you ll agree to 
be in it too. 

sim: It’s a deal. Let’s seal the bar- 
gain... With another Four Roses 


Manhattan! 


SAYIYMH 


How to make the world’s finest Man- 
hattan—take one part vermouth anid 
two parts Four Roses Whiskey. Add 
dash of Angostura Bitters, Stir well with 
cracked ice, strain and serve with cherry 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskr 

—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four 
Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 





YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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IC Tor VY ar naian HARBOR 


“Remember Pearl Harbor.’’ Long after it has been remembered 
with crushing vengeance on the Japanazis, that battle cry still 
will have glorious meaning to our warriors of medicine—great- 
est medical victory in the history of warfare. 


One thing made it so... sulfanilamide and the allied group of 
sulfa drugs. The dispassionate report of an official medical mis- 





sion to Army Surgeon General James C. Magee tells the story. 


Before the echoes of the first Jap bombs had stilled, the Army 
Medical Corps was in action. Sulfanilamide was applied locally 





to wounds and sulfathiazole was administered by mouth. 


As a result, wounds healed swiftly, cleanly. Infection, killer of REP 
80% who suffered abdominal wounds in World War I, was 
notably absent. Not a single arm or leg was lost because of infection. 





That single day at Pearl Harbor repaid Monsanto a million-fold 
for the painstaking research that went into its development of 
successful large-scale production of sulfanilamide. It helped make / 
a tragic day less tragic than it might have been; 

proved that even a sneak attack could not catch , 
American medical science asleep . . . but instead, 
found it ready with not too little, not too late. 


‘ 
MonsANtTo CHEMICAL Company, St. Louts. MONSAN 0 


\ “E” FOR EXCELLENCE. The Navy “E”. .. denoting 


the highest service accomplishments of the United 
States Navy ...awarded to Monsanto December 31, 
1941 “in recognition of production of ordnance 


materiel vital to our national defense.” 
Us7. ,an*® 
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